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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE PROPHECY. 


BY ERVIE. 


A winsome child of summers four, 
Waited beside the open door. 

He: slender frame all quivering, 
Like birdling with uplifted wing, 
Just poised to find its place of rest, 
The haven of a loved one’s breast. 


The loved one came, but toil’s affray 
Had driven gentler thoughts away. 
He saw no glimpse of pained surprise, 
Of quivering lips, of brimming eyes; 
While all her heaven was overcast, 
As care-absorbed he mutely passed. 


‘‘He does not love’’—her plaintive cry— 

‘He does not love! oh, tell me why?” 

Nor could she smile, till all her fears 

Were quelled by his responsive tears; 

Then Hope, the clouds came struggling through, 
And kisses sealed the bond anew. 


Dear babe, thy horoscope I read;— 
That tender heart full oft will bleed; 
Those truthful eyes will overflow 

In swiftest sympathy with woe; 
Will read earth's language of deceit 
In faces just as fair and sweet. 


A shrinking spirit’s impotence 

In all the arts of self-defence; 

By mis-interpretation’s pain 

Each pure aspiring thought be slain; 
O, God! let not a soul so fair, 

Grow adamant, its wounds to bear! 


The gift all other gifts above, 

To gild thy life, immortal Love— 

Its birthright pain will bring to thee, 
And discords jar life’s harmony. 

And yet some discords, blending, roll 
In symphonies that thrill the soul. 


O, child! that near my heart hath lain, 
If mine to thee, this dower of pain, 

Be mine the sympathy to heal, 

Lest wounded heart =hould turn to steel: 
Be mine to blend each jarring strain, 
Through all its range of joy or pain. 


Be mine, whose every look and tone 
Can find its answer in thine own, 

The guardian love that intercedes, 

And gathers store for all thy needs; 
That leads thee upward, strong as fair, 
And sweet as strong, life's ills to bear. 





“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 





Speaking of the woman whose husband 
would not sign a paper that his wife might 
get money, because she would use it in vis- 
iting her daughter and thus he would, for 
the time, be deprived of her services, Mrs. 
H. F. M. Brown, in the paper of July 6, 
inquires: ‘‘Where are the men of Oregon 
—the men who protect women—that this 
fellow of the baser sort is not shamed or 
lashed into signing his name?” 

Where are these men? Why, they are so 
eagerly striving to advance their own indi- 
vidual interests, so absorbed in the struggle 
for money and position and power, that if 
the story has reached their ears, they did 
not hear it. If they heard it, it was with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and the feeling: 
“Poor soul! But I cannot help her. Of 
course I cannot interfere. Am I my broth- 
er's keeper?” 

A man like this, once said in my presence, 
when invited to a social gathering: ‘‘I have 
come to this place for the sole purpose of 
making money, and while here I do not in- 
tend to interest myself in any thing else. It 
will take all my time and strength to accom- 
plish what I have undertaken.” 

Now that is the trouble with men gener- 
ally. Possessed by a greed for gain, they 


are ndifferent to every other subject. Tem- 
perance, health, prison-discipline, and kin- 
dred reforms are left chiefly in the hands of 
women. The church also must look to wo- 
men for vital energy and sustenance, else it 
would soon become disintegrated. 

Men are too greatly concentrated in 
thought and acticn; they need more of the 
diffusive spirit that exists in women. They 
need to stop, in the breathless race for per- 
sonal emolument, and look, if only occa- 
sionally, upon the interests of others. They 
should be made to feel that in this course 
lies their own highest good and happiness. 

Who is to teach them this? Who but 
their mothers, wivesand daughters? Ah, 
but you say women are ‘‘too diffusive.” 

Granted. That is their peculiar fault. 
Many a woman, having from infancy nose- 
rious aim or purpose, fritters away precious 
time in dress, novel-reading, fancy work, 
parties, and dissipation generally, until a 
few years more finds her the feeble, helpless 
mother of several puny children, and the 
ostensible mistress of a household which she 
is inadequate tomanage. Thus far, she has 
failed to prepare herself for any serious life- 
work. She is incompetent to perform, not 
only what has fallen into her hands, but 
every other labor. 

What women need, today, is more of 
concentration; an earnest, conscientious, 
detern.ined effort todo something thorough- 
ly. The young girl should be deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of this, and 
the matron of two-score years should feel 
that it is not too late for her consideration 
and successful achievement. Then men 
and women will be more united socially. 
Then they will exert a more salutary influ- 
ence over each other. Then women will 
begin to realize that they are, in a great de- 
gree, responsible for the indifference of 
men to their peculiar interests. 

Women are organizing for different ob- 
jects. Let them do so for other purposes 
also. Where are the women of the town 
or county, in which the one resides,to whom 
reference has been made? How long would 
it take them, if united, to compel this ‘‘fel- 
low of the baser sort,” to sign that paper? 
A concentration of scorn and contempt, 
manifested by looks, by shunning his pres- 
ence, by refusing to patronize his business, 
or to have any thing to do with him in any 
way, and, above all, by inducing their 
male friends to unite with them in this 
social ostracism, would soon bring him to 
terms. Women little know the degree of 
their power. Let them unite strongly in 
favor of any social point, and they will car- 
ry it. 

You may say that, being the political sub- 
jects of men, and therefore dependant upon 
them pecuniarily, women cannot act inde- 
pendently, ina case like this. They can, 
to a great degree. They aredoing it in oth- 
er matters. True, this is not treating the 
evil radically, but while we are at work with 
all our might to remove legal disabilities, 
let us not neglect to alleviate, so far as we 
are able, the present suffering occasioned by 
injustice and oppression. Especially should 
every woman feel that she is her brother’s 
keeper; that it is a solemn duty she owes to 
the race, to seek to allure his steps from the 
path of sensuality and vice into the broader, 
higher, happier one of active benevolence 
and spiritual unfoldment. 

ELIzABETH A, KInGsBury. 

Philadelphia Pa. 


—— ene 


HER SACRIFICE. 

Bishop Peck, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, during a recent visit to a hygienic 
institution in this town, related, in conver- 
sation in the reception-room, the following 
touching incident of his own life. 

He said that, when it became probable 
that he would be made bishop, his wife, one 
of the loveliest of women and a delicate in- 
valid, came to him and remonstrated. 

“T need you. Your strength is not equal 
to the burdens. I cannot spare my husband. 
Others can do the work of the churches.” 

But he replied, that he did not feel at lib- 
erty to decline, When he went to confer- 
ence, and saw how affairs were tending, he 
wrote to his wife, saying that they must 
both pray over the subject, and receive the 
decision of the conference as the decision of 
the Lord. 

‘‘This,” remarked the Bishop, “‘is the on- 
ly serious letter I ever wrote my wife, to 
which she never replied.” 

When he was elected, and husband and 
wife met, she fell at his feet and buried her 
face in her hands, exclaiming: 

“Itis not right. I cannot endure it. I 
cannot give up my husband.” Aftera time 
she looked up and said: ‘‘Go, and take care 





of the churches, and the Lord will take 


care of me; but you are no longer my hus- 
band. You are my sacrifice.” 

How beautiful the clinging love of this 
wife! How heroic her self-sacrifice! Many 
eyes were filled with tears as we stood 
around the Bishop's arm chair. 

But this case is something more than sim- 
ply an affecting incident. It illustrates a 
point, around which much interest gathers 
at the present moment. The great question 
raised to-day in regard to the entrance of 
women on professional labors which might 
call them to leave their husbands at times, 
is: What will become of the husband and 
the home? Does not the instance before us 
throw light on such a case? Suppose the 
circumstances reversed—the wife believing 
herself called of God to some special mis- 
sion; and the husband the invalid, with 
feelings similar to those expressed by Mrs. 
Peck? 

Now, if it is right for a husband to leave 
a wife in order to engage in general work, 
where the support of the family does not 
come into the question, it certainly is right 
for the wife to absent herself from husband 
and home to fulfill public duties; for the 
marriage vow is as binding on one as on the 
other, and a woman is always supposed to 
be more dependent than a man on the lov- 
ing care of a companion, 

But, were the circumstances reversed, 
would not public sentiment declare the con- 
duct of that wife monstrous? To accept of 
an office to which honor attached, and which 
could be ably filled by a half dozen favora- 
bly situated; an office that for the remain- 
der of her life would separate her from 
home, making her only an occasional visitor 
there, while an invalid, fond husband clung 
to her constant presence and felt that it was 
death to resign her—such a course would 
bring down upon the woman (if not upon 
all women who are endeavoring to do any- 
thing) the condemnation of press and pul- 
pit. Thenwe should hear of the sacredness 
of the marriage tie. But is not that obliga- 
tion as binding on husband as on wife? 
Then we should hear of the importance of 
home. But is not the husband as essential 
an element in the home life as is the wife?’ 

Does the reader ask whether it would be 
proper for a wife to accept such a position 
under such circumstances? We leave it for 
him to decide, simply remarking that every 
call is not from God; that two duties never 
conflict; and that it would be exactly as 
right for a wife as for a husband. 

There were those in the company which 
stood around the dear, grand old Bishop, 
while he told that afflicting incident, whose 
whole souls rose up to say to him: 

“O, Bishop! how could you? Noble in 
her to make the sacrifice; but how could 
you accept it?” 

Wonderful, indeed, the devotion of this 
husband to the work of his Church! And 
clear, truly, must have been his conviction 
of the duty to obey the call of Conference, 
when it could make that call take preced- 
ence, under such touching circumstances, 
of the sacred marriage vow to ‘‘love, com- 
fort, honor, and keep her, in sickness and 
in health; and, forsaking all others, keep 
only unto her, so long as both shall live.” 
We are supposing that there was no elec- 
tioneering or wirepulling to obtain the vote 
of Conference, as there generally is, on the 
part of bishops elected. 

There are, however, cases where it may 
be right for man or woman to leave home 
and a frail dependent companion, to engage 
in other duty. For example, where a suit- 
able support for the home-circle demands 
such an absence; or, again, to fill some po- 
sition where there are orphan children to 
be trained, and no one willing to take it; or 
a hospital, where the poor and sick are suf- 
fering and neglected; or where a battle has 
taken place in a neighboring town, and there 
are none or not a sufficient number to care 
for the wounded and point the dying to the 
risen Christ who has conquered death. In 
these instances, either the marriage vow ne- 
cessitates the separation from home, or that 
vow is understood never to conflict with la- 
bor for the salvation of those for whose 
souls no man is caring. 

This age seems to consider that the nup- 
tial contract implies that the woman should 
leave her friends and follow the fortunes of 
her husband. But the Bible says: ‘‘For 
this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother and cleave to his wife.” 

If, then, it be right for the husband, who 
is literally the ‘‘house-band”—namely, the 
band that binds the home together—if it be 
right for him to leave his wife and home 
at the call of God or conference, or for the 
honors of a bishopric, and public sentiment 
and the Church sustain him in so doing, 
who shall say aught against a woman, should 
one be found to do the same.—Rev. Anna 
Oliver in the New York Independent. 








THE ORIGIN OF RACES, 
Mrs. Bertron, of Fort Gibson, Miss., 
takes exception to our comments on her 
theory. She says:— 

Eprrors JournaL. — While publishing 
my article on ‘The Races,” you made some 
remarks, which I hope you will give me an 
opportunity to notice. 

The ideas I have presented on the subject 
are based upon irreversible facts, bai you 
think they will scarcely enlist many ad- 
herents among those who believe the decla- 
ration of the holy man of Tarsus. Proba- 
bly it was a misapprehension of my _ posi- 
tion which led to this prediction, for I truly 
believe that God has made of one blood all 
nations of men. 

During the evolutionary process, the ani- 
mal mechanism was gradually improved 
until the human attributes were developed; 
all that is human being thus derived from 
the original Caucasiau stock, all nations of 
men are of one blood. 

Human beings, wherever found, are capa- 
ble of language, volition and progress. 
Within these outlines, however, variety, not 
absolute equality, exists. Not even the in- 
dividuals of the most favored race are alike 
vigorous and healthy, not alike beautiful 
and talented. But inequality is not degra- 
dation, and the condition of the varieties is 
not hopeless. Earth is not the permanent 
abiding place for white or black; and since 
utter annihilation is impossible, this life is a 
transit, a preparatory condition destined to 
undergo a change, the life to come being 
our ultimate prospect. In our aspirations 
for th's unknown future we are alike. For 
the religion which triumphed over every 
persecution consists chiefly in that, ofwhich 
even achild is capable; a trusting faith, 
and childlike dependence upon the super- 
natural aid; ‘‘Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall 
in no wise enter therein.” 

I regret that you consider my belief in 
the inequalities established by nature, to be 
an evidence of a settled antipathy still lin- 
gering in the minds of the white people of 
the South toward the blacks. Such an an- 
tipathy does not exist, and perhaps you will 
acknowledge it to be an evidence of the good 
feeling prevailing between white and black, 
to hear that during the recent session of our 
court in an important criminal case, both 
the defence and the prosecution rejected 
jurors, until not a white man was left on 
the jury which rendered a verdict of ‘‘guil- 
ty of man-slaughter” against a white man, 
who has since been removed to the peniten- 
tiary. The unsophisticated sense of justice 
evinced in this verdict was warmly approved 
of by all disinterested parties. 

Without dilating upon the character and 
views of the undaunted patriot, whose mem- 
ory is dear to the American people, I ven- 
ture to say that, whatever were his _princi- 
ples, Thomas Jefferson would not have ac- 
cepted a liberated African, or any African, 
for a son-in-law. 

I myself rejoice that slavery is wiped out 
among us, though no woman of heart can 
rejoice in the means which accomplished the 
end, entailing, as it did, a misery which was 
to a great extent avoidable. 

OTTILIE BERTRON. 
Port Gibson, Miss., July 12, 1878. 





Miss Lewis, of Chester, Pa., herself a life- 
long student of Natural Science, expresses 
her dissent, in the following emphatic lan- 
guage. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—I have read with sur- 
prise an article in your paper of the 6th inst., 
on the ‘Origin of Races.” 

The whole article appears to me to be the 
the result of a misapprehension of the doc- 
trines of evolution; the deductions being as 
radically wrong as are the premises, and 
both being as monstrous as they are untrue. 

The studies of Zoology, Paleontology, 
Embryology, Ethnology and Philology, all 
exist in refutation of such assumptions as 
are contained in this paper. I trust that 
“no aspiring, ambitious individual of the 
varieties” will give these opinions suflicient 
consideration to be pained by them. 

GRACEANNA LEwIs, 

Chester Springs, Penn., July 10, 1878. 


~---— oe 
TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN NEW JERSEY. 


The following call recently appeared in 
the daily papers of Newark, N. J.: 

The Christian women of the State of 
New Jersey are hereby cordially invited to 
attend a meeting to be held in Newark, 
June 6th, 1878, at 2pP.Mm., in the Lecture 
room of the First Presbyterian church. 
The object of this meeting is to unite their 
efforts and sympathies in a work for Wo- 
man, whereby those who have been tempted 
from the paths of virtue may be restored. 
By order of W. C. T. U. Mary R. Den- 
MAN, President W. C. T. U. of S. N. J. 

A large and highly interesting meeting at 
the time and place mentioned was the result 
of this call. The Christian women of the 
State have done a vast amount of work for 
intemperate men; they feel that they are 
now called upon to work also for the unfor- 
tunate of their own sex. 

The meeting was entirely of women, and 
many pertinent remarks were made, which I 
wish I could put on paper, forthe JourNAL. 

A “Home for Women” will probably soon 
be established in Newark, as the practical 
result of the meeting. When faith and 
works go hand in hand, as in this case, suc- 
cess is assured. c. ©. H. 
—E. Orange, N. J., July 15, 1878. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Saran K,. Boron has become associate 
editor of the Congregationalist. 

Mrs. J. B. Lyman edits the Home Depart 
ment of the New York Tribune. 

Mrs. Sara A. Huspparp is the literary and 
scientific writer of the Chicago Tribune, 

Mrs. Enizasern Oakes Siro read a 
poem, “Soul Questionings,” in Boston ,the 
21st ult., before the Liberal Religious As- 
sociation. 

CAROLINE GRAVIERE, an eminent Belgian 
novelist, well-known in Switzerland, has 
recently died near Brussels, in which city 
she was born, 

MippiE Morgan is the cattle and stock 
reporter of the New York Times, rides a 
horse to perfection, and makes admirable 
speeches at agricultural fairs, 

Miss Lucy Starr, of New Haven, has 
left $500 each to five different societies to 
benefit the heathen—of Africa, let it be 
understood—not of New Haven. 

Miss Ex1za MILLER, as the most merito- 
rious girl, won the Betty Bruhl prize of the 
Hebrew Orphan asylum of New York, this 
year. The sum was fifty dollars. 

Mrs. A. T. Stewart, it is said, in addi- 
tion to her gifts at Garden City, contem- 
plates establishing and endowing a diocesan 
divinity school during the ensuing autumn. 

Mrs. Exizanern Parrerson BONAPARTE 
has appealed in the Baltimore City Court 
against the tax assessment on $472,000 worth 
of bonds and stocks held by her in other 
States. 

Mrs. 8. R. Prart delivered an able dis- 
course on the ‘‘Restoration of the Fallen” 
before the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Christian Union of Watertown, N. Y., on 
the 19th ult. 

Miss PoLk, an American lady, has recent- 
ly become a niece of the Comte de Cham. 
bord, the Duchess of Parma and Modena, 
and a cousin of the Emperor of Austria and 
of the Orleans family. 

Mrs. LincoLn PHeE rs says it is the tes- 
timony of experience that there have been, 
and are, heroines in private life, surpassing 
in excellence the most renowned among the 
good and great women of history, 

MarGarer B. Wrienr, author of an 
amusing article on women artists in the July 
Lippincott, sold her picture, ‘‘La Belle Nor - 
mandie,” contributed to the Dudley Gallery 
exhibition, on the day of opening. 

MApDAME Horrense S1at, a milliner of 
Paris, distinguished during the Franco-Ger 
man war, for going out under fire to succor 
the wounded, has just received a medal of 
honor from the Minister of the interior, 

Mrs. Jessie BENTON FreMonr’ has a host 
of personal friends and well-wishers, thou- 
sands of whom she has never seen, it may 
be, who will heartily rejoice, as we do, at 
the appointment of her husband as Govern- 
or of Arizona. 

Miss WELsH, daughter of the Minister of 
the United States, and Miss Warrr, daugh 
ter of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
were presented to Queen Victoria, recently, 
by the Countess Menabrea, wife of the Ital 
ian Ambassador, 

Miss Exiza R. SNow and Mrs. Zina D. 
YounG are making a tour in the interest of 
the Relief Societies and Retrenchment As 
sociations, through portions of Utah, Juan, 
and Sanpete Counties. They left Salt Lake 
City on Monday morning June 17, held a 
meeting at American Fork at 2 o’clock p. 
M. the same day, and again in the evening; 
at Pleasant Grove on Tuesday, at Mona on 
Wednesday, at Nephi on Thursday, and 
from thence proceeded to Fountain Green 
in Sanpete Co. The meetings at all points 
were numerously attended, and much inter- 
est awakened on the subjects of home-indus- 
tries, especially seri-culture, also storing 
grain, and other departments of labor among 
the sisters. 

Miss M. PARLOA has put in pocket form 
her best recipes for camp cookery. She 
aims to give only dishes which any gentle- 
man, however ignorant of combinations of 
the cuisine, will be able to provide and 
cook without difficulty. So she treats of 
game birds, fish, shell-fish, meats, bread, 
cake, vegetables, sauces and dressings, and 
concludes with a few simple recipes for 
diet of sick campers. 

Miss WARREN, of Texas, having a broth- 
erin the Penitentiary, unjustly sentenced 
as she believes, has taken a novel and effec 
tive method to protest. She appears every 
where in public, at church, at parties, &e., 
in a dress made of suchstriped cloth as con. 
victs wear. Believing her brother innocent, 
she has made up her mind thus to display 
her sympathy and call attention to the 





wrong which has been done to him. 
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POETRY. 








TWO BABY BOYS. 


Two little baby boys Lown; 
The elder scarcely walks alone; 
His sunny hair and large brown eyes, 
His earnest look of sweet surprise, 
His funny ways and joyous shout, 
I could not tell you all about 
If I should try a year. 
He creeps so fast to catch his toys, 
And then he sets up such a noise; 
His horse and dog and book and bell. 
He throws them all about pell-mell. 
O. Mother Goose! if you could see 
This little boy, so full of glee, 
Your sides would ache, I fear. 
In hammock low, among the trees, 
Rocked back and forth by passing breeze, 
The baby swings and coos to see 
The gentle rustle of the tree, 
The lights and shade, the leaves that fall; 
The sunshine brooding over all— 
Tis Indian Summer here. 
Way overhead, in the blue sky, 
The downy clouds float softly by, 
A lullaby fair Nature sings, 
And through the air its music rings; 
All things a peaceful tenor keep; 
My little one falls fast asleep, 
His mother watching near. 
‘Two baby boys! a God of love 
Sends as a gift from heaven above: 
And like the shifting rainbow bright, 
Tinying the drifting clouds with light, 
Their eouls so fine and sweet, shine out, 
Breaking through mists of grief and doubt, 
And make my pathway clear, 
—Boston Transcript. 
a — OO ——— 
THE WATCH OF ONE HOUR, 


BY CARL SPENCER. 








I saw him as he turned away; 

His eyes cried to me, Watch, and pray! 
I felt the darkness past me roll, 

Deep burdened on that lonely soul. 
Soine longing, pitying looks I cast 
Into the shadows where he passed; 
Then o’er my sense strange numbness crept, 
My eyes were heavy, and I slept. 

He came and touched me where I lay, 

Hie pale lips sighing, Wake and pray! 

In the dim lurid light his face 

With unknown anguish filled the place. 

As half in dreams I heard the call, 

I heard my answer faintly fall; 

He turned the lonely watch to keep 

He came and found me still asleep. 

I woke to learn, at dreary cost, 

The need he owned, the grace I lost. 

Alone he wrestled, not in vain, 

Some angel helped him in his pain. 

Next day he bore his cross—I saw 

That march, far off, with grief and awe; 
Alone he went to death, but I— 

It broke my heart to see him die. 

I, when he had no more to crave, 

Fell weeping, praying, at his grave; 

When the dread spell had lost its power, 
Watched sleepless, thinking of that hour, 
Shamed by the trembling flesh that failea— 
Oh that the spirit had prevailed! 

How heaven had kept the record bright 
If one had watched with him that night! 
O Son of Man! but once have I 

Left thee alone to strive and die? 

How often hath the strife been near 

Of mortal pain, of deathly fear? 

And now in every soul that cried 

Out of the darkness at my side, 
Thy sad, reproachful face [ see, 

And hear, ‘‘Ye did it not to me.” 

At last I wake, at last I pray; 

My heart burns in me night and day; 
Each hour I hear the call to keep 

The watch, to weep with all that weep. 
Oh, waken, brothers! shall His own 
Leave Him to bear the world alone? 
One cup he blest; one grief divine 
Renews to love the kingdom’s sign. 

— Christian Union. 


~~ WLIDDER PLIN’. 


BY HARRIET E. BAGG, 


When Pliny Fowler departed from ‘‘this 

here world o’ mis’ry an’ wickedness” as he 
called it, he left behind him two—treasures, 
shall we say? Certainly one was such, while 
the other—his own words shall tell the tale: 
“The pesky critter’s a reg’lar driver.” But 
the pride of his heart was a magnificent 
piece of meadow-land averaging three tons 
of grass to the acre. He regretted that he 
could not take it with him to that bourne 
from which no traveller returns, and sorely 
begrudged it to the ‘‘pesky critter’ into 
whose hands it would surely fall, there be- 
ing no one else to whom he could leave it. 
But there was no help for it, so one day, 
after a few weeks of sickness, he dreamily 
watched the flies buzzing about the room 
for an hour or two, and then stopped breath- 
ing, his wife meanwhile doing up the ‘front 
room” lace curtains, which were the pride 
of her heart, that they might be ‘‘spic-span 
clean fur the funeral, seein’ they'd hev ter 
be one.” When she went into the bedroom, 
to see if he wanted anything, and found him 
dead, she started a little! muttering: ‘‘Well, 
I snumb fer ‘t, ef he ain't gone!” Then she 
went to the pantry, and took two large old 
fashioned coppers from the tea-cup kept for 
“emptins pennies,” and remarking to her 
self that she’d ‘‘ben asavin on ’em fura 
week back a purpose,” she carried them to 
the bed and placed them on her husband's 
eyelids. When that was accomplished to 
her liking, she straightened the limbs, 
smoothed the bed clothes, looked carefully 
under the bed and the ‘‘bewrer” to see that 
the cat was not there, shut the doors quietly, 
and went for some of the neighbors to help 
“Jay out the corpse.” 

After the funeral was over, Widder Plin’, 
as she began to be called, lived tranquilly 
for a time undisturbed except by the calls 
of the village gossips. She vigorously 
superintended the harvesting of the custom- 
ary grass crop, and was much pleased to 
see that it was even larger than usual. Her 





‘garden sass” thrived under her treatment, 
and the potato crop was by far the best of 
any one’s in the neighborhood. 

“Good reason for't, too,” sneered her 
next door neighbor, ‘‘P’tater bugs kinder 
saour on her s’ you may say. Won't stay 
nigh her.” 

Widder Plin’ wasn’t a vixen, if she did 
have the credit of it. She had a ‘‘dredful 
fac’Ity fur drivin” as her husband had been 
wont to say. He was a weak, shiftless sort 
of man, and shiftlessness was unpardonable 
in her eyes. From the first she had taken 
the managing of things into her own hands, 
and had tossed him—at least so it seemed to 
his eventually addled brain,—‘‘from pillar 
to post,” till he died from sheer inability to 
keep up with her Yankee quickstep. It did 
not make much difference to her after six 
weeks or so. Indeed, she seemed to feel it 
a relief that she had not ‘‘thet weak critter 
to yank ‘round ’n time ter git the farm work 
done same time other folks done their ’n.” 
But she still ‘‘drove” from force of habit, 
and it was well that she did, for there was 
a good deal of land to look after; and she 
not only kept it going, but perceptibly im- 
proved it in two years’ time. Then people 
began to forget their pity for her depressed 
looking husband, and ‘*Widder Plin’s fac’l- 
ty,” and ‘Widder Plin’s gret medder,” were 
the frequent topics of conversation for 
miles around. 

Let us not omit one item. Widder Plin’, 
and all her neighbors, were a fish-eating 
community. They lived near a river which 
supplied them with shad, the year round. 
In the fishing season, scores of barrels of 
salted shad were stored in the cellars of the 
villagers, and came again into daylight, 
nothing but bones. It was rumored that 
the curious accent of the people was caused 
by talking while eating fish. It was custom- 
ary to put the piece of fish in at the right 
side of the mouth, while from the left side 
issued a stream of well cleaned bones. Cer- 
tain it is, that unless one closes the right 
corner of the mouth when talking, he can- 
not successfully imitate their peculiar pro- 
nunciation. 

The fame of Widder Plin’ spread far and 
wide, and suitors, with speculative glances 
toward the ‘‘gret medder,” attempted an 
awkward wooing. She treated them to 
fried shad, which speculators from hill 
towns unsuccessfully tried to dispose of as 
rapidly as their hostess, and to rhubarb pies, 
which one discomfited wooer declared 
tasted ‘‘more ijike slabs of slippery el-lum 
and cinnamon bark than it did like rewbub.” 
After awhile it came to be a saying that 
Widder Plin’ tested her wooers with fried 
shad, and played with them according to 
the time they spent ‘‘a gormin’.” If they 
choked with the bones, they were summari- 
ly dismissed, the widow saying to her bosom 
friend, the dressmaker, that she didn’t ‘‘want 
no et shad throwed up over her floor.” 

The country store for men, and the vil- 
lage dressmaker’s for women, have equal 
attractions. At the store the men smoke 
and drool political opinions; and at the 
dressmaker’s the women ascertain who is 
having new dresses, and why they have 
them, and give their opinion as to whether 
Mrs. So-and-so has any business to get a 
bran new “‘alpacky” when she has two cali 
cos a year besides the ‘‘bumbazeen” her 
mother-in-law left. 

Widder Plin’ and the village dressmaker 
were bosom cronies. Whatever happened 
in town was known there, till finally the 
men folks began to drop in now and then for 
a talk, especially those of the villagers who 
had an eye for the widow, who frequently 
ran in to chat. 

“Mornin’, Lois,” said the widow one day, 
as she walked unceremoniously into the 
dressmaker'’s sitting-room. 
‘Mornin’, widder. Set down.” 
“Thought I'd run in a few minutes, Jes 
give me athread an’ needle an’ I'll baste 
while I talk. That’s right. Well! Sent 
Hosy Noble a kitin’ las’ night.” 

Miss Lois laughed. ‘‘You be the beatin- 
est! Why didn’t you take up with him? 
He’s good’s any on ’em.” 

“So he is. But I didn’t want ter hev ter 
be a a gee-hawin’ on him f'rever, a gittin’ on 
him ter do anything. I kin do well enough 
alone. I kin hoe my row with any man.” 
“So I’ve heered ye say. But you'll git 
took up with one o’ these days, mos’ like- 
“Tell get his match, I guess. But I’ve 
ben a thinkin’ o’suthin’. The next stranger 
that comes I'm goin’ ter tell him he’s mistook 
the name, an’ sen’ him over here. You're 
thrifty ‘nuff to suit any man, an’ got a snug 
little piece o’ prop’ty.” 

“I don’t want ‘em, widder. Keep ‘em 
ter yerself. Iseen aman years ago that I 
stick by yet, though he’s dead an’ gone. I 
don't want any pokin’ ‘round my house, old 
’s Ibe neow. Here comes Calup Button. 
He was in yisterday a lookin’ for ye.” 
‘‘Sneakin’ critter! He knows he dessent 
set foot onter my premises,” she muttered, 
as he entered. He was the first admirer to 
to whom she had given the mitten, after her 
husband's death.- 

“Heow be ye, widder? Heow d'’ye dew, 
Miss Frisbee?” remarked Caleb, lumbering 
into the room, without the ceremony of 
knocking. ‘Don’t git up. I kin wait on 
myself, Stiil workin’ on Miss Gaylord’s 





gownd, I see. Be yew a 'prenticin’ tew 


Miss Frisbee, widder? ’Pears t'me yew know 
enough neow, ‘thout takin’ up a new trade.” 

“Oh yis, I know enough!” nodding her 
head sagaciously. 

“That medder land o’ yourn’s lookin’ put 
ty good,” he remarked, somewhat at a loss 
for a subject. 

**Must a ben out c’ yer road to find that 
out,” 

Caleb's few acres were at some distance 
from the widow’s farm, 

“Oh, I’m sayin’ what other folks say.” 

*’*Pears to me, I'd try to hev an idee o’ 
my own, sometimes,” returned the widow, 
sharply. 

***Pears to me yer kinder spunky to-day, 
aint ye?” inquired Caleb, blandly. ‘‘But I’ve 
got some news fur ye. They’s a minister 
from Ballville a comin’ to see ye. He's 
heered on ye, an’ yer faculty fur pushin’ 
things, an’ he thinks ye'll drive things in 
that perish; so he’s acomin’.” Caleb had 
no objections to any one ‘‘courtin’ ” the wo- 
man he had courted himself. He understood 
that she would not take him, so that was 
the end of it. But he was anxious to see 
her safely married to somebody, for he had 
no faith in women being able to manage 
their own affairs without the aid of a man. 

*‘A minister!” snuffed the widow. ‘‘Um! 
Well! I guess he won't tarry long. Ef I be 
a church member, ef there is one thing that 
I despise, it’s a minister fur week days. 
They don’t know no more ‘bout feedin’ 
stock then they dew "bout feedin’ cannibuls. 
Ez fur gittin’ in crops, they're ginerally so 
nigh sighted they can’t tell a wheelbarrer 
frum a hay-rick, though I think more’n like- 
ly, it’s nuthin’ but ignerunce ails ’em. So 
he thinks I'll drive things in his perish, doos 
he? Weil! I will! Vl drive him int’t, an’ 
my dog efter him. I guess he wont want 
me in long w’the dog.” 

‘*He’s a widderer,” went on Caleb, when 
he had stopped laughin at Widder Plin’s 
threat. 

“Oh! he is! I want ter know ef he is!” 

“Yes. An’ he’s got a growed up son, an’ 
some little prop’ty uv his own.” 

“O! [want ter know! An’so he sent 
word aroun’ beforehan’ that he was acomin’ 
Well! we'll see!” 

The next night the minister put in an ap- 
pearance and Widder Plin’ was primly gra- 
cious to him in spite of herself, for in her 
early days she had been taught that unbound. 
respect and awe was due to a minister. 
But it was a stiff, uncomfortable visit, nev- 
ertheless. It was over at last, and after 
saying the customary “Call again” she 
slammed the door together and bolted it, 
muttering ‘‘Miserable hypocrite thet I be! 
I wish to the land he'd break his pesky neck 
‘fore he gits home. To come a jedgin’ on 
me ez ef I wasa beef critter!” The next 
call was in the forenoon, and when the time 
came to prepare the dinner for the hired 
man, she said, ‘‘Yew kin either set by yer- 
self here, or yew kin go out an’ look at the 
critters till dinner’s ready.” 

The latter was an opportunity of which 
he gladly availed himself, and although the 
widow called ministers ‘‘nigh sighted and 
ignerant” concerning farm matters, this 
specimen was an exception to therule. He 
was so pleased with his survey that he men- 
tally rehearsed the ‘‘soft sauder” calculated 
to winthe widow, with her encumbrance— 
though perhaps he thought of it as the farm 
and its encumbrance. 

Meantime, as the wido'v was getting the 
dinner, she nodded her head with a snap 
now and then and sometimes muttered: 
“S’pose he’s seein’ how he'll like it.” 
“Come this time o’ day to see how I cook!” 
or “I will gin him fish; see ef thet’ll fetch 


him.” 
The minister had a good deal to say at the 


dinner table about the widow’s lot being 
cast in pleasant places, and her ‘‘goodly 
heritage,” and he could distance her in eat- 
ing fish, both in rapidity and quantity. 
Widder Plin’ began to lose her respect for 
ministers. 

The next call was just before supper time, 
and he brought a ‘‘bunch o’ posies”-—a peony 
and a spray of ‘‘matrimony” blossoms. He 
also had matrimony in his buttonhole. 
“The land sakes!” exclaimed the widow 
as she watched him hitch his horse. ‘I 
dew believe they ain't no fule like an old 
one.” 

He was very lover-like that evening, and 
kept hitching his chair closer to hers till, as 
she told Miss Frisbee the next day, she 
could almost scratch his face, putting the 
yarn over the needle of her knitting. 

When on the way to her house for the 
fourth visit, Parson Ludlow resolved to put 
the final question that night. She was just 
what he wanted,—thrifty and economical, a 
good worker, and a good cook, tidy, asmall 
feederand rich, Again he wore matrimony 
in his buttonhole, and this time he meant 
business. 

The evening wore away, and the widow, 
who was vigorously mending mealsacks, 
had foiled every attempt of his to allure the 
conversation into the by-paths of tenderness. 
He had gradually hitched his chair so near 
that at last she burst out: ‘‘For land sakes, 
don’t set so clost! I'll jab ye in the face 
with this here needle, fust thing ye know.” 

He seized her admission of his position, 
with the agility of a lawyer, and said, draw- 
ing still closer: ‘Widow, it is a pleasant 





place. I’ve been coming here off and on 





for quite a spell, and it’s about time we 
should come to an understanding.” 

“Well!” said the widow, slowly biting off 
her thread and folding her work. ‘‘I think 
it’s bout time we come to an understandin’, 
too. I've been a thinkin’ so ever sense ye 
begun ter come.” 

This is the account she gave Miss Frisbee 
the next morning :— 

“Then thet there fule Ludelow wanted 
me ter go ter Ballville an’ keep his house 
fur nuthin’! Ter go ter Ballville an’ not git 
a cent fur workin’ all the rest o’ my life! 
An’ I sez ter him, sez 1 "‘Ballville be derned! 
I won't do it!’ sez I, ‘Mr. Ludeluw, yew kin 
go hum ter Ballville an’ stay ter Bullville, 
till ye kin find some fule woman ter keep 
yer house fur nuthin’. I won't.’ He want- 
ed me not only ter dew his work, but teke 
care 0’ that son o’ hisn that want’s a slice 0’ 
my prop’ty. No! An’ theson’solder’n Ibe. 
Then I pinted tew his hat an’ told him he’d 
better git back ter Ballville fore ’twas time 
ter unchain my dog fur the night, ur he’d 
hev ter spend suthin’ gittin’ his trouzis 
mended, seein’ he hedn’t no woman ’bout 
his house tu work for nothin’. An’ he 
went! The idee o’ these here men thinkin’ 
wimmin ’ll jump at the chance ter catch 
hold o’ their coattails an’ be drug home 
acrost lots! While I hev my senses I'll take 
care o’ myself, an’ when I loose ’em I kin 
go to the poor-house. But I won’t hev no 
man.”—Springfield Republican. 

—e>e 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A GROWTH. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—!n the recent theolo- 
gical controversy, we hail a light, beyond 
the smoke of battle, for Woman's enfran- 
chisement. The old iron creeds held Wo- 
man in a subordinate condition. She must 
“keep silence in the churches.” She ‘‘must 
not speak with uncovered head.” Her 
fine hair was to be her only crown. ‘‘She 
must obey her husband” and, even if he was 
scarcely able to think for himself, he must 
do her thinking. ‘‘A low voice in Wo- 
man,” was an excellence; so low must it 
be, in fact, as to strangle the English Jan- 
guage, and suffocate the clear ringing mus- 
ic that now flows from the lips of our 
sisters, who advocate the doctrine of Wo- 
man’s equality with man, her civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Welcome to Mrs. Clara Neymann! Wel- 
come every worthy means of obtaining the 
ends of justice and enlightenment. When 
we consider how many years have passed 
since Talleyrand enunciated the following 
remarkable sentence, it is a marvel that our 
Government has not solved the problem: 

“The spectacle of one half the inhabitants 
of the earth, passively submitting to be gov- 
erned by the other half, is astounding and 
irreconcilable with all ideas of right and 
liberty.” 

Who that has ever read Hargrave’s ‘‘ Wast- 
ed Resources,” has endeavored to compre- 
hend the appalling figures which record the 
financial dimensions of the calamitous traffic 
inalcoholic liquors? Nevertheless it affords 
a glimpse of the frightful chasm into which 
the hopes of humanity, and our country’s 
glorious future may possibly find wreck. 

When we consider that the curse of in- 
temperance falls most heavily upon Wo- 
man, that the destiny of her children is 
shadowed and imperiled by the great evil, 
is it not amazing to mark the indifference 
and even repulsion shown towards the doc- 
trines so ably advocated in the Woman’s 
JourNAL? Here isthe real difficulty,—the 
average Woman recoils from the ballot. 
This I know to be true, and deplore it sin- 
cerely. 

Miss Eastman, in her able paper before 
the tax-payers’ convention in Lowell, pic- 
tured the class who sneer at Woman Suf- 
frage, as ‘“‘the dependent, fashionable class, 
those curled darlings of fortune who have 
“Slept in the lilies and fed on the roses of 
life.” But these constitute only the left 
wing of the traditional “home guard who 
guard nothing in particular.” The head 
center is the ordinary woman whom igno- 
rance, superstition, and prejudice have com- 
bined to produce. 

Rev. Mr. Savage, of Boston, a highly civ- 
ilized man, tells us that ‘‘There is no servi- 
tude so hopeless as that which hugs its 
chains, and has lost, or has not yet found 
the desire for freedom.” 

From a large experience, not with the 
Boston women of intelligence, nor with the 
many grand Western women, who have 
dared to take an outlook from their nests to 
the suggestive prairies, and who have im- 
bibed love of liberty and growth, from as- 
sociation with nature, I have learned that 
there is much truth in the assertion of Gail 
Hamilton, ‘‘that Woman’s love of man, is 
so much stronger then her love of justice, 
that she prefers wrong from man, to right 
from Woman.” ; 

I cannot endorse the idea, too often pro- 
mulgated, ‘‘that men are tyrants and wo- 
men martyrs.” ‘‘Woman against woman” 
has become a sarcasm and a proverb. The 
common-place woman stands behind the 
vote of the common-place man, and it is 
her hand, almost invariably, that stays the 
honest, brewn hand of the man who would 
otherwise vote for the citizenship of Wo- 
man. 

Women have never been encouraged to 
reason; they have never had equality, edu- 





cational, social, or political; but it is also 
true, that because of this dwarfed condition 
where there are ten women who have 
thought out this question, five hund» a 
have put thought aside. 

McDonald, in one of his stories, tells ys of 
a lady of rank and beauty who was irre 
sistibly charming “when she began +o 
think.” Emerson says, ‘That is always 
best which gives me to myself. That whic) 
shows God in me, fortifiesme That whi. h 
shows God out of me, makes me a wart ; nd 
awen. You shall not be a man even, (You 
shall not be a woman even) you shall not 
dare and live after the infinite law that is in 
you, and in company with the infinite beay 
ty which heaven and earth reflect to you 
in all lovely forms; but you must subori- 
nate your nature to that of another,” 

How true and how just the conclusion to 
which he arrives: ‘There is no longer 4 
reason for my being, having lost my identi. 
ty. Already the long shadows of untiny ly 
oblivion creep over me, and I die forever.” 

What the women who do think now hav 
to do, is to make all the rest think. A 
tate, agitate! speak, write, plead, wort, 
pray! Let the women of fortune use it free 
ly for Woman's elevation, for liberty of 
thought, and exercise of the right of fran. 
chise. Let women of brains devote them 
to this sacred cause. Men are ready to 
yield the ballot to us, as soon as a majority 
demand it. I have learned this from states. 
men, from legislators, from the averave 
man. Witness the courtesy and gentlem i1- 
ly sympathy shown by our noble Vice-Pres 
ident to our sisters, at the nation’s capitol, 
this winter. Witness the fact that distin- 
guished men like Bishop Simpson, Enier- 
son, Curtis, Higginson, Garrison, Phillis, 
and almost all ‘the flower of American 
chivalry and genius, are with us in this 
struggle.” Atthe Thousand. Island temper- 
ance camp-meeting, I said, ‘‘We shall never 
have Prohibition until Woman votes. Wo. 
man is a citizen by the will of God, thouch 
not by the courtesy of Man.” Cheer afte: 
cheer of hearty indorsement went up from 
the male portion of the audience, while a 
holy horror fell upon the women presen! 
True, many of them were from the Dom'n 
ion. 

Here is another fact; many graduates of 
Vassar, who, while there, were strong advo- 
cates of our faith, after two years of what 
is called society, will not sign our appeal 
for Suffrage because other women, vastly 
inferior to themselves, think ‘they have al! 
the rights they want.” I have just reread 
Gail Hamilton's ‘‘Woman’'s Wrongs,” the 
gridiron on which she broiled Dr, Todd 
to acrisp, or, as Rev. Mr. Dudley says, 
‘flayed him alive and hung him up to dry. 
But even she cannot see ‘show women wil! 
have any more scope after they vote than 
before.” 

It is the old story; she too has ‘all th 
rights she wants.”” She possesses remarka- 
ble abilities, with no domestic ties; she can 
fill out the measure of her ambition. Suc 
cess has little patience with failure. She 
has not put herself in the place of her sis 
ter, who, with innate love of the true, the 
beautiful, and the profound, has, by the 
cruel tyranny of some iron-willed parent 
been compelled to a youth of drudgery and 
intellectual starvation, and has been denic« 
life’s grand possibilities. Later, through 
poverty, stern, hard duties, possibly, 
through that sublime self-sacrifice too com 
mon, in what is called common life, with 
her Heavenly dower of genius, she turns 
her wistful, weary eyes to the heights of 
sunshine, which her feet may never press. 

“Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them!" 

Not lack of energy, or ability, but be- 
cause there was ‘‘no voice to pity, and no 
arm to save!’ Gail Hamilton cannot see. 
that the highest and best paying situations, 
are monopolized by the other sex. When. 
at last, women give ‘‘a strong pull, a long 
pull, anda pull altogether!” the life-boa' 
will be saved. 

What unreasoning beings are mortal=! 
how few go down to principles! Women 
cannot comprehend, that if one woman asks 
for the ballot, it is injustice and tyranny i" 
all others to refuse her. This eternal flut 
ter and silly twitter of the swallows aroun | 
their little mud nests under the eaves--‘'! 
have all the light I want’—while some 
beautiful golden oriole, with crest of ve 
milion and jet, pipes his soulfull lay. ‘“Giv’ 
me heaven to soar in; let me build a fre 
swinging nest of braided sunbeams an‘ 
flowers, of woven thistle and clematis-dow”, 
and green grasses for my birldlings, and | 
will bear you to heaven upon the wings ¢! 
music.” 

Let us thank God and take courage. Tl 
foremost women of this nation are espouse! 
to this cause. Just as soon as women I 
solved to study Greek and Latin, and } 
become the teachers of the nation’s youth 
the “ferocious” masculine sex doffed i's 
hat and graciously assented. 

“Certainly, ladies; by all means; reserv 
ed seats have awaited you for ages. We 
have many learned women, bless God! le‘ 
them ‘‘give light to the millions who sit in 
darkness.” 

It requires no argument to prove, that 
“the children of this generation” demand a 
different model woman from a mere drudge 
of the household. The doll creature of 
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France, we have too long endured. Miss 
Miv. at Cleveland, well said: ‘‘The time 
he. gone by, when any young woman can 
afiord to be frivolous.” The pulpits of 

ton, New York, and Chicago, bespeak 


mand for higher ideals of men and of 
women. With thousands of pens in the 
is of inspired women, with hundreds of 
pyators, With schools, colleges, books, art, 
nusie, with God in us to fortify us, we hail 
the dawn of ‘‘a more perfect day. Lo! itis 
even atthe doors.”’ The battle will be 
Woman shal] bless Woman, in spite 
yy herself. HeLen Ricu 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 

Seen _ 


THE GREAT AUSTRIAN PRIMA DONNA. 





Frau Wilt, the Austrian prima donna, 
has a voice that is heavenly and the most 
dreadful appearance of any artist I ever 
saw. Frau Wilt has many peculiarities 
and one of them is her great avarice. When 
she dines at a restaurant, if in a good hu 
mor, she gives the waiter a pour bore (drink 
money) of one kreutzer—about a cent of 
our money—and when she is in one of her 
tempers she not only gives him nothing but 
wants to take back the cent she gave him 
the day before. Sheis now a grandmother, 
and yet this magnificent organ remains 
young and agreeable. She sings up to the 
F and G, and in the ‘‘Hyman to St. Cecilia,” 
by Handel, she makes a trill on the high 
C and D that is the most wonderful and 
beautiful ever heard. It never ends, and 
goes on swelling out into the harmony of a 
thousand musical throats all singing in one 
voice. But never look at her, as even the 
charm of so perfect an organ is lost when 
realizing that it comes from so ugly a wo- 
man. Her face is coarse and red, and her 
eyes resemble those of anenraged bull when 
almost starting out of their sockets. She 
weighs nearly or quite three hundred pounds, 
and has the muscular strength of a prize- 
fighter. She does all her own work, and 
one day the impressario Morelli called to 
engage the well-known soprano for a sea- 
son of concerts. After climbing five flights 
of stairs he found a giantess of a woman 
scrubbing the sixth flight, and when she 
was interrupted she turned on him in a per- 
fect fury. ‘‘What do you want?” said she 
to the oily impresario, whose gentle voice 
begged to pass. 

“] wish to see Frau Wilt,” responded the 
director, ‘‘and would thank youto ——” 

“Not if I know it,” cried the soprano, 
putting her arms akimbo and glowering 
down on Morelli. ‘‘First, what do you 
want of her?” 

‘“My good woman, I don’t know that it is 
any of your business,” said Morelli, ‘‘but if 
you will let me pass I don’t mind saying 
that I have come to see Mme. Wilt on busi- 
ness, and -—” 

The creature smiled grimly, seized her 
pail and mop-cloth, flourished her red, 
brawny arms in Morelli’s face and, witha 
simple “Follow me,” mounted the stairs. 
She threw open the door, entered, Morelli 
at her heels. Then, after going through the 
preliminaries of furiously blowing her nose, 
she wiped agreat drop of perspiration from 
her face and said again: ‘‘What do you 
want? Iam Frau Wilt.” 

“You?” said the astonished director, used 
to the vision of the popular prima donnas 
in robes of silk, dressed a /a mode and be- 
jewelled. ‘‘You! I beg pardon; I must 
have interrupted your work. I wanted to 
speak to you about—ah, yes; my partner is 
down stairs. Iwillcall him. We will con- 
fertogether. Good morning. Mille pardons, 
n'est ce pas 1 will come again.” And off 
he went like a shot, dragging his long legs 
down all the six flights, while the astonish- 
ed singer of St. Cecilian hymns yelled out 
that her scrubbing had been interrupted for 
nothing and that she had been visited by a 
madman. Morelli never returned, and to 
this day she remains a mystified woman as 
to the cause of his sudden visit and com- 
plete disappearance. However, such a 
slight episode has not changed her mode of 
life, and she never imagined for a moment 
that her standing ‘‘deshabille” of person, 
with mop-cloth and slop-pail in hand, was 
not quite the most poetical apparition imag- 
inable of the prima donna assoluta of the 
Vienna grand opera. —Chicago Times. 

a O-O . 

THE SOUTH NOT BEHIND THE.NORTH. 





The Springfield Republican seems to be- 
lieve that the Episcopal Church of the North 
stands ina more Christian attitude toward 
women, than that of South Carolina. Not 
80; the fact that women have voted in the 
parish meetings of South Carolina, proves 
that, so far, that State is in advance. 

No organization in the civilized world is 
more bitterly opposed to progress than the 
church which enjoys so many advantages 
for making it. As the Jews, who had been 
most favored of God, rejected most obsti- 
nately the Christ, so our own church, claim- 
ing to be especially this people, utterly re- 
fuses to be ‘‘led into all Truth,” as the gra- 
cious promise enables them to be. ‘Whom 


the Gods would destroy they first make 
mad’—we should say stationary instead of 
mad in the present case. 

The Episcopal Church is so determined 
not to change its oppressive policy toward 
our sex, that no agitation of the question, 





no plea for the right, is allowed in any pul- 
pit, paper, congress, convention or private 
circle, where the clergy can have any influ- 
ence. There is obstinacy for you! Regular 
“pink and white tyranny!” 

Tiut selfisiness always defeats its own ob- 
ject, and the result of this determination to 
keep the women of the church from develop 
ing, is also hindering their own growth and 
preventing any aggressive work on the 
world. 

How sad is the fact that both the scien- 
tific and religious man is so influenced by 
the personal equation, in observing heaven- 
ly truths, that he can make no just calcula- 
tions. Especially weak and contemptible 
is the person or constitution which cannot 
afford to look at all sides of any question. 

SHAWANEBEKE 
ee 


BEAUTY IN A BOX. 





When the lightning express train from 
this city reached Reno last evening, the bag 
gage was at once transferred from the Vir- 
ginia and Truckee Railroad Company's cars 
to those of the Central Pacifie Railroad 
Company, which stood on the track in front 
of Chamberlain's Hotel. A wooden box, 
sixteen inches high, thirty-two long and 
twenty-two wide, which had been checked 
to Reno, remained on the Virginia and 
Truckee car until the baggage had been load- 
ed onthe Central Pacific train, when the 
railroad hands returned, and no one appear- 
ing to claim the box, it was carelessly thrown 
ona truck and taken to the baggage-room of 
the Virginia and Truckee Railrord Compa- 
ny. There it was transferred to the care of 
A. J. Hartley, Station Baggage-Master of 
the Central Pacific Railroad at Reno, who 
stood it up on end and rolled it out to the 
Central Pacific baggage-room, about one 
hundred feet away. There the box (which 
had been banged about in the way for which 
baggage-smashers are noted the world over) 
was thrown on the scales and its weight as- 
certained to be 132 pounds. The box hav- 
ing been stood on end on the scales it was 
rolled off carelessly into a corner, and the 
baggage-master turned to leave the room. 
As he did so he heard a faint moan proceed- 
ing from the box. Thinking he must be 
mistaken he listened for a moment and 
heard another moan. This led him to ex- 
amine the box more closely than before. 
He saw two round holes about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter on one side and two 
similar holes at each end, while on another 
side, on which there were no holes, chips of 
wood about a fourth of an inch thick had 
been inserted evidently to keep the cover 
from closing tight. Upon ascertaining these 
facts Mr. Hartley no longer doubted that 
the box contained a human being. Hartley 
at once opened the box, when he ascertained 
that the contents consisted of a very pretty 
young Chinese woman in an insensible con- 
dition, in consequence of her having been 
stood on her head while the box was being 
banged about the depot. She had a blanket 
with her, which was spread on the floor, 
and she was put upon it, when the cool air 
soon revived her, but she refused to answer 
any questiou. The door of the baggage- 
room having been left open to admit fresh 
air, a Chinaman walked in. As soon as the 
woman set eyes on him her face became 
wreathed in smiles and she stepped forward 
as if to throw herself in his arms. The 
Chinaman, however, took a step backward 
and uttered a Chinese word, which was in- 
terpreted by those present as a warning. It 
was evident that the two understood each 
other, and attempts were made to engage 
them in conversation, but they met with no 
success. Ah Jack, the Chinese interpreter, 
was sent for, when the woman and man 
told him their story without restraint. The 
woman said she was not yet eighteen years 
old and was brought from China about a 
year ago. A few months ago she came to 
this city and became enamored of Ah Kim, 
the young Celestial with her, who tried to 
purchase her freedom from the agent of the 
Sam Sing Company in thiscity. The agent 
demanded $300 cash for the girl, however, 
and her lover being unable to pay that sum, 
she agreed that she Should be boxed up and 
shipped in the manner detailed above, un- 
known to the Sam Sing Company's agent. 
Her destination was Auburn, Cal., where 
one of her uncles owns a small store, and 
the Chinaman wanted the box checked to 
that place, but the Virginia and Truckee 
employees in this city refused to check be- 
yond the end of their line, and when the 
train reached Reno, the lover was not suffi 
ciently up in the customs of the road to have 
the box rechecked. This explanation, 
which was made by Ah Jack on behalf of 
Ah Kim and Ah Youm, the young woman, 
was deemed satisfactory, and the west-bound 
overland train having arrived, they proceed- 
ed on their way to Auburn in the smoking 
car. A. Meekins, the baggage-master at the 
depot in this city says that the box was 
brought to the depot last evening by two 
Chinamen just as the train was about to go. 
He put check No. 310 upon it and handed 
itup to the train baggage-man, the China- 
man watching every move and requesting 
the baggage-man to put it “Dis way, sabbe?”’ 
The box came from the Sam Sing wash 
house on South C. Street, near the Divide. 
— Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle. 





A RETIRING STATE LIBRARIAN. 


As has been announced, Mrs. Ada North, 
who has been for eight years the Librarian 
of the State of lowa, and who has filled the 
position with rare efliciency and fidelity, 
will retire from the office on the first of next 
month, and besucceeded by Mrs. Maxwell. 
So very successful and so entirely creditable 
has been Mrs. North’s administration of the 
office, that no praise can be too cordial in 
awarding her the credit that she so richly 
deserves. During her term of the office the 
Library has advanced from a character of 
mediocrity to a rank with the first libraries 
in the country, and to the distinction of the 
first law library west of Pennsylvania. She 
has so systematized it, and has so thorough- 
jy mastered it in all its details, with all its 
twenty-one thousand volumes, that she 
leaves it a model library, and one of the 
most creditable institutions under the con- 
trol of the State. She has transacted all of 
the business, and made the selection of the 
most of the books,—so that the library 
stands amonument to the lady’s literary ac- 
quirements as well as her executive or ad 
ministrative ability. She has given the State 
much reason to be proud of its library, and 
every reason to be proud of her as its libra- 
rian. During her occupancy of the position 
she has won the good will, respect, and cor- 
dial friendship of all who have used the 
library, and she will retire from the place 
followed by the universal respect and con- 
fidence of all who krew her. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court, who 
are ex officio the Trustees of the library, and 
who have had the best of opportunites to 
judge of Mrs. North’s excellence as libra- 
rian, have united in the following extremely 
complimentary expression of opinion in 
regard to her and her services. It is but a 
just tribute, and will be generally endorsed: 

Wuereas, The official connection of Mrs. 
Ada North with the Iowa State Library is 
about soon to terminate, therefore resolved: 

ist, That in Mrs. North, the trustees of 
the library recognize a Librarian of very 
rare merit, prompt, careful and efficient, and 
that to her business skill and watchful care 
we are greatly indebted, for the excellence 
to which the State Library has attained. 

2d, That during the seven years of her 
connection with the State Library, she has 
conducted the business of exchanges, of 
making purchases for the library, of caring 
for and preserving the books on hand, and 
the other duties connected with the library, 
with rare diligence and tact, and to our en- 
tire satisfaction. 

3d, That we deeply regret the necessity 
which deprives the library of an official of 
such rare excellence. 

4th, That we do most heartily recommend 
Mrs. North to any State or Association 
which may need the services of a Librarian, 
satisfied that her services will prove as we 
have found them, invaluable. 

(Signed) Jas. H. Rorurock, C. J. 

Josernu M. Beck, J. 
Austin ApaAms, J. 
W. H. SeEevers, J. 

There has been a general desire to know 
what Mrs. North will engage in hereafter. 
It will be a matter of general gratification to 
know that she will remain in Des Moines, 
and that she will take up a line of work 
long needed! What this will be may be 
gained by the following card, the copy of a 
circular which she will soon issue. She 
has every qualification for the work, and 
doubtless the bar of the State will very 
generally avail itself of her valuable services: 

To the Bar of Iowa:—The undersigned of- 
fers her services to the bar of Lowa, in the 
examination of legal authorities. 

Having been State Librarian for several 
years, and familiar with the legal authori- 
ties with which this excellent library is so 
well supplied, she thinks it not improper 
for her to offer her services in the examina- 
tion and statement of authorities pertinent- 
ly bearing upon any questions which may be 
submitted. 

By devoting her entire attention to this 
work she hopes to be able to perform this 
labor at rates sofar below the ordinary legal 
standard, that attorneys residing at a dis- 
tance from the capital, will find it much 
more economical to engage her services than 
to visit the capital personally, or even to 
employ their own time in the examination, 
She proposes to make her services available 
even in inconsiderable cases where the fees 
are necessarily small. 

Mrs. Apa Norrn. 

The undersigned take pleasure in certify 
ing to the eminent eapacity of Mrs. North 
to perform what she proposes to do in the 
preceding card, 

(Signed, ) J. H. Rornnock, 

J. M. Beck, 

AvstIn ADAMS, 

W. H. SEEVERs, 
James G. Day. 
FILMORE & ANDERSON, 
GEO. G. WRIGHT, 

C. C. Coe. 

The above well-merited tribute to the 
public services of one of the disfranchised 
women of Iowa, is taken from the columns 
of the Iowa State Register. 

Mary A. Work. 

Des Moines la., June2, 1878. 
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EQUALITY. 





‘Woman Man’s Equal,” is the title of a 
new book, written by Rev. Thomas Web- 
ster, D. D. It discusses the Scriptural posi- 
tion of women under the Old and New 
Testament dispensations. It shows that 
God never ordained any distinction of su- 
periority, nor of inferiority, because of sex. 
Nor was it designed by the Creator that Wo- 





man should ever occupy a subordinate 
positionto man. The book contains an able 


introduction from the pen of Bishop Simp- 
son, one of the most eminent and eloquent 
divines of the M. E. Church. It is designed 
to assist in elevating women to their legiti- 
mate position in Church and State, and to 
aid them in accomplishing the great civil, 
moral and religious movements they are now 
laboring to effect. It discusses the mental 
powers of Woman, and her capacity to 
cope with the masculine mind on any matter 
where the sexes have had the same advan- 
tages. The subject is presented to the 
reader from historical, experimental and 
Biblical standpoints. The work also con- 
tains sketches of celebrated women in vari- 
ous ages and countries, showing that at 
different periods women have proven them 
selves to be the equals of men in education, 
government, business capacity and religious 
usefulness, notwithstanding the disparity 
between the opportunities for education, 
training, &c., afforded them, and those en- 
joyed by the other sex. 
_——-  #>o 


A WOMEN’S HOME. 


A “Home” for young business women 
has been opened at No. 61 Clinton Place, 
New York, where for the moderate sum of 
four dollars a week the inmates may enjoy 
home and social privileges without being 
subjected to any other restraints than those 
which are necessary in every well-regulated 
family. This enterprise is undertaken by 
Miss Sarah H. Leggett, who, as the propri- 
etor and manager of a book and stationary 
shop on Broadway, has herself been a work- 
ing-woman for many years. The numer- 
ous applications for rooms which have been 
received indicate that sucha home is greatly 
needed. The house, which will accommo- 
date about forty, has been fitted up with 
plain but tasteful furniture; sewing-ma- 
chines are furnished for the use of the 
boarders free of extra charge; they also 
have the use of a piano, and a library sup- 
plied with good books and the leading peri- 
odicals and journals, this reading matter 
having been contributed by the publishers 
of New York. By good organization and 
wise economy this home will be self-sup- 
porting, and the family gathered there will 
enjoy freedom and protection. Miss Leg- 
gett identifies herself with her guests by 
making her home with them. Doubtless 
this is but the beginning of other enterpris- 
es of a similar nature, and that before long 
there will be no lack of simple, quiet 
“homes,” where all needful comforts may 
be obtained by working-women at prices 
within their means. 
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HENRY FF. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 


The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award, 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly%& MASS. 





CARPETS. . 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWATIZ & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 














PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agence 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 


him asa public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 
: 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr: 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 
New England Conservatory of Music 
6 y 
TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
- best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of materia!) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHELL. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North Colleze Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 
WIRE ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 


SCREENS Will save money by 
calling at 


UNDER WOOD'S, 
No, 57 
Bromfield Street, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, July 27, 1878. 

















All communications for the Waman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and sy | to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3658, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. . 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
For the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





DEATH OF ABIGAIL H. SMITH. 

Our readers will learn with regret that 
Miss Abigail H. Smith, one of the Glaston- 
bury (Conn.) Smith sisters who have become 
known throughout the country from their 
resistance to taxation without Suffrage, died 
at her home in Glastonbury, on Tuesday 
night, aged eighty-eight. Her sister Julia 
survives her, aged eighty-six. She will 
have the sympathy of all the friends of 
Equal Rights, in her great bereavement. 
We hope to be able to give fuller particu- 


lars hereafter. 
ede 


A NINE DAYS’ OUTING, 





It is sometimes possible for the busiest 
people to combine business with pleasure, 
and to find in change the relief which every- 
body needs now and then from the strain of 
daily work and care. 

For this purpose, we went on board the good 
steamer New York, which sails from Boston 
to St. John in New Brunswick. On shore, it 
had been hot and breathless for days and 
days. The boat was crowded with people 
who, like ourselves, had fled from the over- 
powering heat. When we were fairly out in 
the Bay,a delightfully cool breeze greeted us, 
which so increased, that before we passed 
Cape Ann, a large part of the passengers, 
men, women and children, had succumbed 
to inevitable sea-sickness, to the utter exclu- 
sion of the idea of ‘‘pleasuring.” 

Then there were pale babies with paler 
mothers, thin, toothless old ladies, half- 
grown girls and boys, young men and wo- 
men. Business men became half or wholly 
helpless. Some were invisible in state- 
rooms, and we only heard their discomfort. 
Others lay prone in heaps, wherever the 
distressing nausea overtook them. 

In spite of all the sympathy one feels for 
such sufferers, it is impossible not to see 
the ludicrous side of sucha scene. There 
was, therefore, no lack of mirth on the 
part of some of those who could walk with 
steady feet and steady feelings. For our- 
selves, the sea deities brought not a single 
qualm. We took in, undisturbed,the beauty 
of the sky and clouds, and the wonderful 
color and grandeur of the ocean during all 
that cool, delicious July day. 

The breeze subsided before we reached 
Portland, and the poor sea-sick passengers 
rose up as if nothing had happened to them, 
to look out at the beautiful city and the still 
more beautiful harbor. A little boy with 
gentle manners and pleasant face, who had 
eaten his dinner only to flee to the state- 
room of his mother to be relieved of it, 
where he ‘‘was bound no one should see 
him sick,” came eagerly to the prow of the 
boat, with a sword at his side and a pistol in 
his hand. To some questions about his 
military array, he said he was ‘Captain of 
the Light Brigade, that he had two sets of 
epaulets, one for his continental, and one 
for his naval suit, and that with the pistol 
he should fire a salute when he reached 
Portland,” which he accordingly did. 

All that afternoon and the next day, till he 
left at Eastport for the Grand Manan, this 
little fellow, who could not have been more 
than eight or nine years old, went about the 
boat sporting his sword and toy pistol. So 
early learning the war spirit. 

One little pale, ailing baby of seventeen 
months, was being taken by its young moth- 
er, who was paler and thinner than her baby, 
to its grandmother in Nova Scotia, who 
“‘would know just what to do for him,” but 
who had not known how to save her own 
daughter from too early a marriage, and who 
would see her mistake, in the pale, hollow 
cheeks which the young wife brought 
back, in place of the fresh ones which she 
had carried away. 

Among the passengers, was a small boy of 
three years old, symmetrical in figure, come- 
ly of face, and winning in his ways, who 

was in the care of a woman evidently not 
his mother, but who was as devoted to him 
asa mother could be. This pretty child 
had been left on a door-step, and from that 
had been sent to the poor-house, and thence 
to a temporary home for children. There, 
with proper care, his little body, which was 
half-starved, skinny, and blue, rounded out 
into beauty and strength, and at the same 
time so rounded into the heart of the good 
matron, that her home wil probably be his 
home henceforth. 

The Coast of Maine is one long stretch of 
rocky inlets, winding inand out, with high, 





bold cliffs, up which the tide beats, and be- 
hind which are rounded hills, furnishing 
most delightful summer resorts. It was 
pleasant to hope that, some time, these pic- 
turesque places may all be occupied by tired 
people who flee there from the thronged 
cities inland, for rest and solitude. At St. 
John, we left the steamboat, which had 
given us excellent meals, clean state-rooms, 
anda good passage. St. John is rapidly 
building up, but black, ruined walls show 
everywhere the ravages of the devastating 
fire of a year ago. 

The ‘‘cute” people are not all among the 
Yankees. At St. John, New Brunswick, 
the driver of a hack said he would carry us 
to Indiantown for five cents each, which 
was the regular fare. But when he found 
that our destination was the steamboat for 
Fredericton, he said, that ‘‘To the boat was 
ten cents each,” though any other point was 
five. When we came to pay, he refused 
our American silver money, because, as he 
said truly, ‘‘The United States silver dollar 
is not worth a hundred cents.” He would 
take our paper money and give us English 
silver for it, which he did. 

Up the St. John River, the sail is very 
beautiful. The river winds in and out be- 
tween rocky slopes, cultivated fields, and 
wood-crowned hills. The water-power at 
its mouth is used for sawing immense quan- 
tities of lumber; the logs are floated down 
to the mills. The little steam-boat which 
carried us up, gave us a most excellent sup- 
per, the best fresh salmon, and the hardest 
bed Lever had. The captain was exceed- 
ingly kind and attentive. We reached 
Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, 
in the night, and, before the town was astir 
in the morning, we ran up to take a look at 
the quaint old town. The houses stood 
plumb to the street, and, except a fine new 
brick building for a normal school, there 
was something foreign and semi-western in 
the look of the place. There were many 
beautiful American willows and other trees 
along the streets. Milk was delivered by 
the pint or quart at the doors. A boy sat 
ina wagon before the door of the hotel, 
with wild raspberries in ten quart pails. 
He had driven twelve miles to sell them, at 
eighty cents for the ten quarts. A bag of 
hay in the wagon would feed the horse, and 
the lunch he brought from home would suf- 
fice for himself. This industrious and 
thrifty education willsave that boy from the 
ranks of paupers and tramps, 

Around the corner, were two women, re- 
spectable in look and manner, also with ber- 
ries and commodities in their wagon to sell. 
They were modest, self-sufficing, self-reli- 
ant, and evidently not nervous. They knew 
how to fasten their horse, for which they 
too had a bagof hay. Such women are not 
‘‘supported,” even if the man of the house 


thinks they are. 
At the hotel, the waiters, as at almost 


every other place, were young men. The 
oddest little craft I ever saw, took us across 
the ferry to Gibson. Here the St. John 
River is so narrow, that men paddled over 
with garden vegetables for the Fredericton 
market. The first man who came over in 
this way, that morning, was a colored man. 
In this whole region, potatoes are cultivated 
for making starch. The crop everywhere 
was in blossom, and abundant. Oats, wheat 
and barley looked well, and the farmers 
were strong healthy looking men. 

We had one bit of ‘‘outing,” in a wild 
ride of eleven miles from Fort Fairfield to 
Presque Isle, through a fierce storm of wind 
and rain and darkness. We had stipulated 
for a covered carriage with seats for four 
persons, besides the little boy before men- 
tioned who was found on a door step. The 
carriage came. It was too small to carry 
six. Only an open express wagon was to 
be had—into that we went, with wraps, 
buffalo-robes, rubber cloths and two huge 
striped blue and white umbrellas. We 
started with a good span of horses anda 
safe driver, making a spectacle which Bar- 
num would have paid for, to exhibit. Our 
road lay up and down long hills. The rain 
poured, the wind beat and pelted, and, but 
for the strong muscles of a courageous wo- 
man who held one umbrella, and the tight 
grip of the man who held the other, we 
might all have gone where the little boy’s 
hat did, into the ditch. About nine o’clock 
P. M., we reached our destination. A great 
wood fire blazed on the hearth, and we 
were welcomed, as the first installment of a 
company of actors, who were expected to 
play ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But none of 
that company came. So the fire and the 
supper and the room were ready for us. 

It is in Aroostook County that beets 
are growing, as well as elsewhere in Maine, 
for the manufacture of beet sugar, which is 
likely to make a permanent industry in this 
country. 

We spent Sunday in New Brunswick, op- 
posite Calais. There we attended the 
Church of England, and, for the first time, 
heard the prayers for the Queen. 

Then we sailed down the St. Croix River 
and through Passamaquoddy Bay, upon the 
fine little steamer Bell Brown, to the quaint 


old town of Easport, and there reached the | 


International Steamship Co’s. good steamer, 
the “City of New York,” on her way from 
St. John to Boston. And so, after nine 
days of outing, our holiday for the year, 
we are safely back again for work. L. 8, 





JOHN CHINAMAN NOT A CITIZEN. 


Judge Choate, of New York, sitting in 
the United States Circuit Court, has taken 
another backward step, by refusing to natu- 
ralize a Mongolian. 

A Chinaman, who now calls himseif 
Charles Miller, and who has lived for twen- 
ty-eight years in New York, and is married 
to an Irish woman, was an applicant for 
naturalization. He was forty-six years of 
age. Judge Choate said that he should be 
obliged to be guided by a decision made by 
Judge Sawyer, in the Circuit Court of Cali- 
fornia, on April 29, 1878. This was in the 
case of a similar application by a China- 
man named Ah Yup. The Court considered 
two questions. The firet was whether a 
person of the Mongolian race was a ‘‘white 
person” under the meaning of the statutes 
on the subject of naturalization, and the 
second was whether that provision excludes 
all except white persons or persons of Afri- 
can nativity ordescent? In considering the 
first question, Judge Choate said that the 
earlier laws allowed only aliens who were 
white persons to be naturalized. The only 
exception was made in favor of black per 
sors of African descent. He thought it 
was clear that only members of the Cauca- 
sian race were originally intended to be nat- 
uralized. So he decided the first question in 
the negative. The second question he de- 
cided in the affirmative. Regarding these 
rulings as conclusive, Judge Choate denied 
the application. So it appears that a China- 
man is neither white enough nor black 
enough to vote, and is exactly equal to a 
woman—a political nonentity. 

“This decision”, says the N. Y Tribune, 
“seems singularly narrow in a country which 
boasts of its liberality and freedom.” So 
we think; but when the opponents of Wo- 
man Suffrage think so, they show that they 
consider a Chinaman to be the mental and 
moral superior of their own wives and sis- 
ters. Else why admit him aud exclude 
them? 

The reaction which has set in throughout 
the United States against the movement for 
personal and political rights which grew 
out of the Anti-Slavery conflict, is going on 
with startling rapidity. Judge Choate’s de- 
cision, if sustained by the Supreme Court, 
will remand us to the old exploded theory 
of ‘‘a white man’s government,” with the 
sole exception of a nominal Negro Suffrage 
guaranteed by the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Whether it will stop there, remains to be 
seen. Already, there are ominous murmurs 
against general Manhood Suffrage. Every 
day, the advocates of Woman Suffrage are 
met with the cry, that ‘‘We have too many 
voters already.” When the United States 
Supreme Court, in its anxiety to prevent the 
application of the principles of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to wo- 
men, began to narrow their construction, it 
set out upon a career of nullification, the 
end of which no onecan foresee. First,it was 
decided that women have no political rights; 
now, Chinamen are shut out. Next, poor 
men may be excluded. Then we may go 
back to our original starting point—an aris- 
tocracy of wealth. , 

But, sooner or later, another progressive 
movement will take place, and all human 
beings will be recognized as politically equal, 
irrespective of property, race, or sex. There 
is no logical halfway ground. Either we 
shall have a Republic based on the equal 
rights of every individual, or a despotism 
which ignores all personal and _ political 
rights, and rests only on privileges. 

H. B. B. 

NO PROTECTION FOR WIVES IN NEW 

BRUNSWICK. 


The St. John Evening Telegraph says: 

At Portland, New Brunswick, July 16, 
Peter McCarty was fined on a charge of 
drunkenness. Thesum exacted was six dol- 
lars. A complaint for beating his wife was 
not pressed. .... ‘ 

Charles Garvenine, an Italian, was taken 
on a warrant tor assaulting another man 
from the same sunny clime; Sir Charles 
paid eight dollars. 

But if a woman is not aman’s wife, she is 
protected in New Brunswick; for again we 
are informed that: 

Patrick Cronan was fined twenty dollars 
for assaulting Honorah Barry. 

The inference is, that in order to assault 
and abuse a woman with impunity, in New 
Brunswick, & man must first make her his 
wife. H. B. B. 





+e 
MRS, HOWE IN FLORENCE, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is now ona visit 
to Florence, after having spent the winter 
in Rome. She receives the most distin- 
guished attention, her dignified deportment 
and many-sided genius being greatly admir- 
ed. Mrs. Howe delivered a lecture in 
French at the Philological Institute, on “Fe- 
male Education,” which created a powerful 
impression. This subject has been lately 
much discussed there, and Mrs. Howe has 
given an additional impulse to the general 
movement in behalf of increased facilities 
for female education. Her audience in- 
cluded some of the most distinguished Flor- 
entine ladies and gentlemen, and her dis- 
course was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. She was escorted to the platform 
by Marquis Ricci, and spoke for about an 
hour in French, and when a discussion sub- 





sequently ensued, in which several Italian 
ladies and gentlemen took part, she joined 
itin Italian. She is, I believe, the first 
American lady who ever stood before an 
assembly of illustrious Florentines, address- 
ing them in French and Italian with equal 
eloquence and facility, being frequently ap- 
plauded, and highly complimented by the 
Marquis Ricci, who gracefully expressed 
the gratitude of all assembled for Mrs. 
Howe’s interesting and graphic description 
of the progress of American women in edu- 
tion and in the professions, and interspers- 
ing her instructive discourse with piquant 
anecdotes and felicitous quotations, and 
producing altogether a remarkable impres- 
sion. The splendid hall of the palace of 
the Philological Society, in which the lec- 
ture was delivered, was crowded with the 
most distinguished ladies of Florence, and 
the gentlemen had all tod stand. After the 
public discussion, a small party, including 
Signora Emilia Veruzzi, Mrs. and Miss 
Howe, lingered for another hour, holding a 
sort of conversazione, while others prome- 
naded.—NV. Y. Times. 
oe 


FASHIUN UNFASHIONABLE AT VASSAR, 





In reference to a recent newspaper item, 
which asserts that ‘‘A vast majority of the 
girl students at Vassar College sacrifice 
health to fashion,” Prof. Maria Mitchell 
writes: ‘‘No statement can be made which 
is more unjust to the girlsof Vassar. They 
are, almost all, hard-working, studious, earn- 
est girls, and I doubt if one half of them 
know anything about the ‘fashions.’ 

‘In the thirteen years that I have spent 
at Vassar College, I know of no case of a 
sacrifice of ‘health to fashion.’ 

‘‘Any one has only to visit the College to 
catch the spirit of the Institution, to feel the 
nobility of these hundreds of girls, and to 
know the incorrectness of such a statement.”’ 

oe 
SHALL MOTHERS OWN THEIK CHILDREN. 





Jennie Lee Pass has presented a petition, 
nominally against the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, really 
in accord With the purposes of that society, 
to recover her child, Robert Lee Pass, a boy 
about four years old. On it, Judge Potter 
has granted a writ of habeas corpus requir 
ing the society to produce the boy before 
the court on Friday. Mrs. Pass says she 
was married several years ago to Norris C. 
Pass, and she had by him several children. 
In November, 1877, they were living togeth- 
erat Wilmington, Del., when he deserted 
her, leaving her to support herself and her 
children. ° 

She says that in February last, in the 
night-time, her husband came and stole her 
boy Robert and then, she charges, tried to 
sell the boy, on account of his singular 
beauty, for $500. The sale was defeated 
by the interference of the society. Mean- 
while, after various efforts to secure the boy, 
she removed to Philadelphia, where she in- 
terested the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, of that city, in her be- 
half. Asa result, the society of this city 
found her child. She asks that the Court 
will give her the child, not absolutely, but 
under the protection of the Philadelphia 
Society, so that in any future efforts of her 
husband to repossess himself of her child, 
the society may have a right to defend her. 

Do the married mothers of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware legally own their children, or 
do they not? Since the year 1870, all moth- 
ers in New Jersey have had a legal right to 
their children. The natural right they have 
always had. It was through the efforts of 
Mrs. Ann H. Connelly, of Rahway, that our 
legislators were induced to make the legal 
right conform to the natural, God-given 
right. The thanks of all mothers of New 
Jersey are due to this lady for securing to 
them this inestimable privilege. 

E. Orange, N. J. c. Cc. WL. 

oe 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 





Notwithstanding the late great fiasco, the 
bursting of the Judge’s wonderful ‘‘alad- 
din’s lamp,” a party of business women, 
here in Boston, contemplate setting up a 
Hotel for themselves. 

The plan, as originally mapped out by 
your correspondent, was, that it was to be 
a co-operative affair. Butas most of the 
women who signified their intention of 
taking part in the venture were unable or 
unwilling to pay the four to six thousand 
dollars that it would cost for furniture, it 
was decided that we begin by clubbing to- 
gether and getting some party or parties (a 
man and wife perhaps) to take us at five 
dollars each per week—payment every Sat- 
urday evening. The party on the other 
side agreeing to copy, as nearly as possible, 
the plan of the Boston Young Woman’s 
Christian Association, with one notable dif- 
ference—namely, that we have a good and 
satisfactory table. 

A majority of those who wish to try the 
experiment, are ladies who have boarded at 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and who reluctantly left because of the 
table. They therefore know by experience, 
that a Woman’s Hotel need not bea failure, 
in proper hands. 

But, of course, such an institution, even 
though palatial, would, if prison-like, be- 
come a failure; it could be nothing else. 

In the course of two or three years, we 





| 
may be enabled, through the instrumental. 
ty of fairs,etc., to have a Co operative Hote] 
but for the present we will content ourselves 
with being well cared for. 

Ina future paper! shall let you more 
fully into our plans, which, if we can suc- 
cessfully carry them out, will, we trust, be q 
means of benefit and pleasure to the busi. 
ness women of Boston. E. A. Burke, 


NOTES AND NEWS, | 
Mrs, John Jacob Astor has built and fur. 


nished a reading room in Newport exely. 
sively for poor people. 














Col. Higginson writes (July 8,) “I heard 
Mrs. Livermore preach most eloquently at 
Mr. Conway’s chapel on Sunday.” , 

A new weekly paper, Piccadilly, edited by 
women, has appeared in London, to com. 
pete with Mayfair, Truth, and London. 


Mrs. Barton, of Philadelphia, has given 
$50,000 to endow the Rhea Barton profes. 
sorship of Surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Amanda Turner, of Vineland, js 
one of the newest aspirants for public favor 
asasinger. Thus far she has been received 
with much appreciation. 


The post-office department has ruled, that 
a husband has no control over the corre. 
spondence of his wife. If she requests the 
post-master not to place her letters in her 
husband's box, it is his duty to comply with 
her request. 


“Adam contra Eve,” is the title of a little 
book published in Heidelberg, in which the 
author pleads the cause of Man against Wo- 
man with all the ungallantry of Simonides 
of Amorgos. The humor of the work is, 
however, somewhat of the mildest, and the 
fair sex need not be greatly alarmed at their 
new opponent. 

Not the least interesting of the exhibits at 
the Paris show, is the sun-kitchen of Pro- 
fessor Mouchot, of Tours; an apparatus 
which ‘‘by means of a strong reflector” daily 
cooks, when the clouds permit, a portion of 
meat. It has roasted quails in twenty min- 
utes,and in forty-five, boiled water sufficient 
for three cups of coffee. 


Professor Hayden has completed the pro- 
gramme of his geological surveys during 
the coming summer, which include the 
Yellowstone National Park and the country 
about the heads of the Green Snake and 
Mud Rivers, being an extension northward 
of the work of last year. The parties will 
rendezvous at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and then 
proceed to their respective fields of work. 


The London School Board has resolved to 
teach girls how to cook. One of the teach- 
ers is to give lessons in every Buard school 
on food and its preparation, and the girls 
will be required to attend. Twenty-one 
kitchens are to be opened in London, and 
each is to be conducted bya practical cook, 
with a salary of $300 a year. Small wages, 
certainly, if she is to be a good teacher as 
well as a good cook. 


It is said that a school-girl in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., having heard that successful artists 
always draw from nature, took her lovers 
asa theme foran essay. She gave their 
names, and described with conscientious 
minuteness their characters, peculiarities, 
and varied manner of courtship. The essay 
aroused a lively and general interest and is 
regarded as a literary success by all except 
the young gentlemen described. 


Here isa letter recently sent toa San Fran- 
cisco paper from Idaho: “Mr. Editor— 
Dear Sir: 1 wish to ask for a wife through 
your paper. I want to get married. I in- 
tend to settle in this country and start a 
chicken ranch. I want a wife to take care 
of young chickens. I have money. My 
wife wil] not have much to do, only milk 
nine cows, feed six hundred young chickens, 
chop her fire-wood, cook three meals every 
day, and the rest of her time she can go out 
among her neighbors. Please publish.” 

‘Plutarch, in his ‘Treatise on the Virtues 
of the Female Sex,’ relates that a dispute 
arose among the tribes of Celtic emigrants, 
before they passed over the Alps, so fierce 
and violent, that nothing but the decision of 
the sword could end the quarrel. The Cel- 
tic women,on that occasion, rushed between 
the two armies, and determined the question 
with such good sense, that the Celtic na- 
tions ever after made it their practice to call 
women to their consultations about peace 
and war.” Has anything of this kind been 
happening lately at Berlin?—Hzaminer. 

The annual examinations of the Pittsburg 
Female College began on Thursday, June 
13th, in the college chapel. In the musical 
contest, the prize was awarded to Miss 
Jennie Clarkson, of Clarksburg. At the 
examination of the senior middle class in 
mathematics for the ‘‘Mrs. Bishop Simp- 
son Prize,” honor was awarded to Miss 
Carrie Russell, special honor, also, to Miss 
Maggie Butcher and Miss Mary Dravo. In 
the evening the annual address was deliv- 
ered in the college chapel, by Mrs. Mattie 
McClellan Brown; subject, ‘Character 
Building.” 

James Jackson Jarves, writing from Flor- 
ence to the Sunday J/erald says: ‘‘M:. 
Ball’s ‘Sumner’ and ‘Quincy’ have just beer 
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exhibited herein his studio. The Sumner 
struck me as heavy and ordinary, with not 
enough of the real Sumner in the face to 
satisfy those who best knew him. If I am 
not mistaken, it is calculated to make anoth 
er selecting committee pause before voting 
against a model, confessedly superior, like 
that of Anne Whitney’s, because it was a 
Woman's work, and the sex could not be 
relied on in sculpture. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating; and the feminine- 
made Sam Adams, at the Capitol, more than 
holds its own asa portrait statue with any 
of its masculine-made competitors.” 


Mr. Conway writes to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial: ‘The American contingent this sea- 
son has been unusually satisfactory. There is 
no American in Europe who has more and 
better friends than G. W. Smalley. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe divides her sojourn neatly 
between the two countries. Mrs. L. C. Moul- 
ton seems to have fairly settled among us 
here, and her little companies, at the last of 
which Mrs. Bullard was present, are attract- 
ive to her congenial, poetical circle. We 
are also promised a visit soon from Profes- 
sor Whitney and Mrs. Whitney of New 
Haven. As Colonel Wentworth Higginson 
is here, too, we would almost seem to have 
the elements of that Anglo-American Liter- 
ary Conference which some English authors 
once hoped for to settle the copyright ques- 
tion.” 


Miss Bradley, formerly of Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, died in Philadelphia, on Tues 
day, July 2. at the age of forty years. It is 
said that, twenty years ago, she applied for 
admission to various medical colleges, but in 
vain, the doors of all those institutions at 
that day being closed against her sex. De- 
termined to succeed, she had her hair cut 
short, and donning male attire she was soon 
attending the lectures in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Philadelphia. 
She graduated with high honors, and a few 
days afterward astonished the spectacled 
professors by appearing before them in 
woman’s attire and proving her identity. 
After a European tour, she began the prac- 
tice of her profession, and continued with 
flattering success until prostrated by her 
last illness. Her remains were taken to 
Naugatuck. 


“A marriage of a novel character was said 
to have taken place recently in St. Louis; 
that of a Catholic gentleman to a Jewish 
lady, the ceremony being performed ‘in a 
purely Jewish, or theistic, or Unitarian’ 
way by the Catholic Bishop, who was said 
to have waived the usual requirement that 
the children of the marriage should be 
brought up Catholic, etc.”” We found this 
statement, if we are not mistaken, in a let- 
ter from St. Louis to the Christian Register, 
a paper of exceptional accuracy of informa- 
tion, and repeated it as a matter of interest, 
without the least suspicion that it was not 
true. We learn, however, that Father 
Fleming, in his discourse last Sunday morn- 
ing, took occasion to contradict the story, 
on the authority of the Bishop of St. Louis, 
with whom he had been in correspondence 
on the subject. 


Ellenor relates that the Primate of Hun- 
gary recently opened a school for girls 
which he had built at his own cost in Ko- 
morn, and thus fulfilled a long-expressed 
desire of the Komorners. The way in 
which he was induced to undertake the ex 
pense is sufficiently curious. The last depu- 
tation that waited on him in regard to the 
matter was a deputation of ladiesintroduced 
by Abbot Julius Messlenyi. After listen- 
ing to the fair pleaders, the Primate ex- 
pressed his readiness to build the school, if 
the Komorners would supply the chief 
requisites. ‘‘Oh, certainly,” replied the vi- 
vacious Abbot. ‘Your Eminence doubtless 
means by the ‘chief requisites,’ the children, 
and these I can fully guarantee in the name 
of these most gracious ladies!” The Primate 
smiled, acknowledged that he was caught, 
built the school, and all parties were highly 
satisfied within the year. 


Miss Kate Claxton, the actress, has not 
yet got rid of the entanglements growing 
out of her marriage with Dore Lyon. As 
Mrs. Stevenson, she asks to be relieved from 
a judgment for deficiency entered against 
her on amortgage foreclosure. In her peti- 
tion to Judge Lawrence, in Supreme Court 
Chambers, she states that while she was the 
wife of Mr. Lyon she permitted him to use 
her name in his business, signing bonds, 
notes, etc., at his request, generally in igno- 
rance of what she was doing. Among oth- 
er things, she accepted a conveyance of two 
pieces of property, signed two mortgages, 
and then conveyed the property at her hus- 
band's desire. She says that at her former 
husband’s request, her lawyer, Mr. Balestier, 
in her absence, put in the answer of usury, 
which was over-ruled. Judgment has been 
entered against her, and proceedings supple- 
mentary to execution have been begun, and 
she now asks liberty to raise her real de- 
fences to such judgment. The request has 
been granted. 





President Eliot of Harvard College, in his | 
annual report, gives interesting items of the | 


cost of education at that institution. In- 
quiries have been made among all classes of 
students, and the smallest annual expendi- 


| 


2500. In the former case the student was 
the son of a mechanic, and supported him- 
self in the summer by working at his trade; 
in the latter, the son of a wealthy man, with 
a large property in his own right. Presi- 
dent Eliot gives estimates of the annual ex- 
penditures for four classes of students, 
reckoning $499 at the least, classing $615 as 
“economical,” $830 ‘‘moderate,” and $1365 
“ample.” The smallest amount includes 
$100 for clothing and sundries, the latter 
$400 for these purposes, and such other 
items as $50 for societies and sports, and 
$30 fora servant. He regards it as possible, 
by ‘“‘extreme economy at every point,” to 
bring expenses below $500 without injury 
to health, but the great majority of the stu- 
dents spend from $650 to $850 yearly, while 
very few go above $1500. 


Mr. Edison,the author of the phonograph, 
is quite deaf. He not only has been obliged 
to experiment, depending upon the ears of 
associates, but was delayed several months 
in the invention of the phonograph from 
working on a false track, which, had he had 
the full use of the faculty of hearing, would 
have been prevented. He now writes Mr. 
Mahon, the manager of the exhibition in 
the Old South, that he has invented a 
new diaphram which, attached to his ear, 
will so gather and condense sound vibra- 
tions as to enable him to hear with ease the 
slightest sound, even that of the dropping 
of apin. Itis his intention in the future 
to apply this to the phonograph, so that 
speeches or debates may be registered at a 
distance from the speaker. At present, one 
may apply it to his ear in a crowded assem- 
bly and catch the words of a speaker at an 
almost incredible distance. From any oth- 
er inventor this would be a marvellous 
achievement, but the public need not won- 
der at anything the inventor of the phono- 
graph may produce. 

The first known movement toward the 
adoption of a national flag occurred at Cam- 
bridge in 1775, where Dr. Franklin and two 
other gentlemen met at Washington’s camp 
and decided in favor of the King’s colors 
(the red cross of St. George on a white field 
and white cross of St. Andrew on a blue 
field), with thirteen stripes, aiternate red 
and white, being the flag already adopted 
by the East India Company. Nothing, 
however, appears to have been done by Con- 
gress about this. When a committee of 
Congress, accompanied by Washington, call- 
ed upon Mrs. Ross, an upholsterer in Phila- 
delphia, in 1777, to get her to make a flag 
from a rough drawing they had brought 
with them, she suggested some changes in 
the design, especially that the stars be made 
five-pointed instead of six-pointed (follow- 
ing the French form, while adoption of the 
English practice gave us the six-pointed star 
on our coinage), and Washington himself 
drew the new sketch in her back parlor. 
Mrs. Ross afterward was appointed flag- 
maker to the Government, and the office 
continued in the family till about thirty 
years ago. 

Last summer, while Chief of Police Cham- 
berlain was on a visit at Block Island, he 
discovered a rare lot of white pond lilies, 
and, believing that he could domesticate 
them in his yard, he secured a number of 
the plants, carefully noticing what depth of 
soil the roots took. It was found that they 
struck down about one fvot, branching out 
in various directions for nourishment. On 
bringing them home, he had them transplant- 
ed in tubs, the same depth of earth being 
provided as when growing naturally. The 
tubs were filled with water, and kept full 
until the cold weather set in. When frozen 
sufficiently they were taken to the cellar. 
On the opening of the spring Chief Cham- 
berlain had them replaced in his yard, and 
after a short time the roots showed signs of 
life. They have grown into perfect plants, 
the leaves covering the surface of the water, 
and the buds and flowers developing natur- 
ally. The flowers are among the most ex- 
quisite specimens of pond lilies to be found 
anywhere, and the fragrance from them can 
be detected for a long distance from the 
spot where they are growing.—J/artford 
Post. 

Miss Sarah M. Peale, the artist, who has 
resided for over thirty years in St. Louis, 
will make her future home in Philadelphia. 
She has painted portraits of many distin- 
guished men, including Caleb Cushing, 
Thomas H. Benton, Daniel Webster, Dixon 
H. Lewis, ‘‘the fat member from Alabama,” 
General Rosecranz, and others. Many pleas- 
ing anecdotes are told by her concerning her 
distinguished sitters. Among others this 
one about Caleb Cushing: ‘‘He appeared to 
her to be exceedingly vain and provoking 
while sitting for his portrait. When the 
picture was finished he was called in, and 
after scanning it for atime, broke out affect- 
edly: ‘Madame, you have made it too 
handsome!’ ‘Ah, but not so handsome as 
the original!’ was the quick reply. This 
captured the proud Senator and he immedi- 
ately paid down the money, $60, and bore 
away the picture to his room. He was so 
pleased with it that, some days after, when 
Miss Peale was sitting with a crowd of la- 


| dies in the Senate gallery, Mr. Cushing, see- 


ing her, left his seat, and seeking her out, 
leaned over and chatted so long, that the 


ture reported was $471, while the largest was | fair artist felt uncomfortable, as the little 





tete-a-lete attracted the attention of the whole 
Senate.” 


All Paris is laughing at the expense of 
Mrs. Mackey, the wife of the Bonanza King. 
When the illuminations for the 30th were 
first talked of, London Zruth started the 
story that Mrs. Mackey made an attempt to 
purchase the Are de Triomphe, which stands 
in front of the Mackey mansion on the Rue 
Presbourg. It was said she wanted to out- 
do the Parisians themselves in the matter of 
gas-jets, but that the French government de- 
clined to sell their grandest national monu- 
ment. The story was made out of whole 
cloth, of course, as Mrs. Mackey isa lady 
of good sense and refinement. The story 
flew from mouth to mouth in Paris, never- 
theless, and, unfortunately for Mrs. Mackey, 
her mother, Mrs Hungerford, took it upon 
herself publicly to deny that her daughter 
had ever contemplated purchasing the Arc 
de Triomphe. And now the flaneurs are 
going about Paris denying on the authority 
of the mother of Mrs. Mackey that the Arc 
de Triomphe is to be sold for a lawn orna- 
ment to the Bonanza King’s wife. 


The Carrolton (Mo.) Democrat gives us 
the following notice of a lively scene in 
that vicinity: ‘‘About fifty men were pres- 
ent, by invitation, to see Jim Lawton beat 
his own time of two years ago, when his 
wife had bread baked in eight and a quar- 
ter minutes after the wheat was standing in 
the field. At 10 o'clock, the Buckeye 
reaper, drawn by Cy Burnett’s dun mules, 
stood at the corner of the growing wheat, 
machine in gear, ready for astart. Men were 
stationed every few feet along the line of 
grain, ready to seize an armful as it fell from 
the reaper, and rush with it to the thresher 
close by, which, under the direction of vet- 
eran Grivers, was getting under way for 
business. At the mill, just sixteen rods 
away, Lawton stood at the window watch- 
ing the moment when McCaw, on the swift- 
est horse in the county, should start from 
the thresher with the grain, while Mrs. 
Lawton and her niece, Miss Alice, had all 
the preparations made to make griddle 
cakes and biscuits in the shortest possible 
time. At the drop of the hat, the dun mules 
sprang to the work, and in one minute fif- 
teen seconds, the threshed wheat, about a 
peck, was in the sack and on the horse, and 
the race commenced for the mill. There 
were two bridges to cross, and the excited 
spectators could only see a column of dust, 
and hear a couple of taps on the plank bridges 
as the horse flew over them at lightning 
speed, and the wheat was delivered to Law- 
ton in the mill. In one minute seventeen 
seconds, the flour was delivered to Mrs. 
Lawton, and in three minutes fifty-five sec- 
onds from the starting of the reaper, the 
first griddle cake came from the hands of 
Miss Alice, was gobbled by a dozen eager 
hands, and—that was the last of it. In four 
minutes thirty-seven seconds from the start- 
ing of the reaper, according to the best 
double-timer stop-watch in the country, a 
pan of biscuits was delivered to the hungry 
crowd by Mrs. Lawton, and that was the 
last seen of them.” 


In the debate on a Woman Suffrage mo- 
tion in the House of Commons, the partic- 
ulars of which have just reached us, it is 
evident that while the dead weight of voting 
was against it at the rate of two hundred 
and nineteen to one hundred and forty, the 
task of arguing against the claims of the 
women was chiefly left to the nincompoops 
and numbskulls of the House, whose re- 
marks, heavily solemn or lightly facetious, 
produced ironical laughter and cheers. 
None of the leading members of either 
party had a word to say against the measure. 
The reason for this undoubtedly is that the 
weight of theoretical argument is very 
largely on the side of the measure, and that 
the enfranchisement of the sex is objected 
to by its wisest opponents merely on the 
practical side, for the reason that the major- 
ity of women neither want it nor are fit by 
education and training to exercise it. Many 
may believe that they never will, from some 
inherent qualities in their nature or from 
inclination, but it is certain that if they 
ever are, there will be little opposition to 
their receiving the privilege. Therefore 
the arguments on the inferiority of the sex 
and the direful results that may ensue if 
they are allowed to vote, are left to the 
bores and witlings of the House, who are 
willing to assume the ungracious and un- 
generous task. This isso much gain for 
the Woman Suffragists, whose cause, like so 
many others, has been chiefly injured by 
its public advocates and aided by its 
detracters, as the feeling must be genere] 
that an opposition that offers only such 
lame arguments must be unreasonable. It 
is well known that both Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone have theoretically declared in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, and among the 
best class of English statesmen there is 
probably little prejudice on the subject. It 
may be, and probably is, a long way off in 
England, but the opposition of the intelli- 
gent leaders of public opinion is chiefly 
practical, because they believe on the whole 
that it would not be advantageous to the 
State or the sex, and not because they ob- 
ject on account of the Scriptural doctrine 
of the inferiority of women or any other 
similar reason.—Doston Advertiser. 











Third Woman’s Rights 
Decade. 

The Thirtieth Anniversary of the Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention held in Seneca 
Falls in 1848, was celebrated by the ‘“‘Na 
tional” Woman Suffrage Association, in con- 
nection with its annual meeting of the day 
before, in Rochester, N. Y., on the 19th 
inst., in the Unitarian Church. There was 
a fair audience during the sessions. The 
venerable Lucretia Mott, who was herself 
present at the original Seneca Falls Conven 
tion, participated in this meeting also. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton delivered the 
opening address, as follows:— 


We are hereto celebrate the third decade 
of Woman's struggle in this country for 
liberty. 

Thirty years have passed since many of 
us now present met in this same church to 
discuss the true position of Woman as a 
citizen of a republic. The reports of our 
first conventions show that those who in- 
augurated this movement, understood the 
significance of the term ‘‘citizens.” 

At the very start,we claimed full equality 
with man. Our meetings were hastily called 
and somewhat erudely conducted; but we 
intuitively recognized the fact that we were 
defrauded of our natural rights, conceded 
in the National Constitution. 

And thus the greatest movement of the 

century was inaugurated. say greatest, 
because, through the elevation of Woman, 
all humanity is lifted to a higher plane of 
action. To contrast our position thirty 
years ago, under the old common law of 
Ingland, with that we occupy under the 
advanced legislation of to day, is enough to 
assure us that we have passed the boundary 
line fromslavery to freedom. We already 
see the milestones of a new civilization on 
every highway. 

Look at the department of education, the 
doors of many colleges and universities 
thrown wide open to Woman, girls contend- 
ing for, yea and winning prizes from their 
brothers. 

In the working world, they are rapidly 
filling places and climbing hights unknown 
to them before, realizing in fact the dreams, 
the hopes, the prophecies, of the inspired 
women of bygone centuries. 

In many departments of learning, Woman 
stands the peerof Man, and when by high- 
er education and profitable labor she be- 
comes self-reliant and independent, then she 
must and will be free. 

The moment an individual or a class is 
strong enough to stand alone, bondage is 
impossible. 

Jefferson Davisin a recent speech says, 
“A Ciesar could not subject a people fit to 
be free, nor coulda Brutus save them if 
they were fit for subjugation.” 

Looking back over the past thirty years, 
how long ago seems that July morning, 
when we gathered round the altar in the old 
Wesleyan Church in Seneca Falls! It taxes 
and wearies the memory to think of all the 
conventions we have held, the Legislatures 
we have beseiged, the petitions and tracts 
we have circulated, the speeches, the calls, 
the resolutions we have penned, the never 
ending debates we have kept up in public 
and private, and yet, to each and all, our 
theme is as fresh and absorbing as it was 
the day we started. Calm, benignant, sub- 
dued, as we all look on this platform, if 
any man should dare to rise in our presence 
and controvert a single position we have 
taken, there isnot a woman here that would 
not in an instant, with flushed face and 
flashing eye, bristle all over with sharp, 
pointed arguments, that would soon annihi- 
late the most skilled logician, the most pro- 
found philosopher. 

Some of our opponents attack us with 
the same old weapons in use thirty years ago; 
though ever and anon, as new phases of the 
question have arisen, new weapons have 
come into use. When a number of women 
in thiscity, with Susan B. Anthony at their 
head, went to the polls and voted, Henry R. 
Selden, in his constitutional argument in 
their defense before the United States, 
forged a good supply of Minie guns and 
Columbiads, which have done us good ser- 
vice. 

The discussion of the political rights of 
Women involves the consideration of all the 
fundamental principles of Republican gov- 
ernment; hence ours has been an education- 
al movement, giving all those who have list- 
ened to the discussion, a clearer insight into 
the rights of all citizens ina republic. Dan- 
iel Webster says it is fortunate for us as a 
nation, that different classes arise from time 
to time demanding new rights and _privi- 
leges, as the people thereby come to a more 
perfect understanding of the principles on 
which a republic rests. 

To those of you on this platform, who 
for these thirty years have been the stead- 
fast representatives of Woman’s cause, my 
friends and co-laborers, let me say,our work 
has not been in vain. True, we have not 
yet secured the Suffrage, but we have arous- 
ed public thought to the many disabilities 
of our sex, and our country-women to high- 
er self-respect and worthy ambition, and in 
this struggle for justice we have deepened 
and broadened our own lives, and extended 
the horizon of our vision. 

Ridiculed, persecuted, ostracised, we have 
learned to place a just estimate on popular 
opinion,and to feel a just confidence in our- 
selves. As the representatives of principles 
which it was necessary to explain and de- 
fend, we have been compelled to study con- 
stitutions and laws, and in thus seeking to 
redress the wrongs and vindicate the rights 
of the many, we have secured a_ higher de- 
velopment for ourselves. 

Nor is this all. The full fruition of these 
years of seced-sowing shali yet be realized, 
though it may not be by those who have led 
in the reform, for many of our number have 
already fallen asleep. Another decade, and 
not one of us may be here, but we have 
smoothed the rough paths for those who 
come after us. The lives of multitudes will 
be gladdened by the sacrifices we have made, 
and the truths we have uttered can never die 

Standing near the gateway of the un- 
known land, and looking wm | through the 





vista of the past, memory recalls many du- 
ties in life’s varied relations, we would had 
been better done. The past to all of us is 
filled with regrets We can recall, per- 
chance, social ambitions disappointed, fond 
hopes wrecked, ideals in wealth, power, po- 
sition unattained, much that would be con- 
sidered success in life unrealized. But I 
think we should all agree that the time, the 
thought, the energy we have devoted to the 
freedom of our country-women, in so far 
as our lives have represented this great 
movement, the past brings us only unalloy- 
ed satisfaction. 

The rights already obtained, the full 
promise of the rising generation of women 
in our colleges and in the varied industries, 
more than repay us for the hopes so lon 
deferred, the rights yet denied, the humil- 
iations of spirit we still suffer. 

To you, noble representative (Douglass) 
of a long oppressed race, who honor our 
platform to-day, words are inadequate to 
express our thanks for your steadfast, un- 
wavering devotion to our cause. In advo- 
cating the same freedom for us as for your- 
selves, you have proved that to your minds 
liberty is the watchword not for color and 
class alone, but for all humanity. Your 
voice, Frederick Douglass, was heard in 
our first convention, and but for you, I 
fear the resolution demanding the elective 
franchise for Woman, would not have been 
adopted, as many of our friends thought the 
demand premature. May your voice be the 
first to congratulate us when our success 
shall be assured. 

Herbert Spencer, in one of his essays, says 
that music is the highest form of language, 
touching deep and tender chords in our na- 
tures that respond to no other speech. 

And for those of you who have been mere 
spectators of the long, hard battle we have 
fought and are still fighting, 1 have a word. 
Whatever your attitude has been, whether 
as cold, indifferent observers—whether you 
have hurled at us the shafts of ridicule, of 
denunciation, we ask you now to lay aside 
your old educational prejudices and give 
this question your earnest consideration, 
substituting reason for ridicule, sympathy 
for sneers. I urge the young women espe- 
cially, to prepare themselves to take up the 
work so soon to fall from our hands. You 
have had opportunities for education, such 
as we had not. You hold to-day the vantage 
ground we have won by argument. Show 
now your gratitude tous, by making the ut- 
termost of yourselves, and by your earnest, 
exalted lives secure to those who come af- 
ter you a higher outlook, a broader culture, 
a larger freedom than has yet been vouch- 
safed to Woman in our own happy land. 

Much has been accomplished for the civil 
rights of Woman. The laws and customs 
touching her property, education and labor 
have been essentially modified and improv- 
ed, but her political rights are still ignored. 

Even England, the government our fa- 
thers repudiated, with all its aristocratic 
ideas, has lifted her women above our 
heads. And France, too, is just now mov- 
ing in the same direction. An Internation- 
al Congress in the interests of Woman is to 
be held in Paris in a few days, and I notice 
among the delegates, Senators, Deputies and 
members of the Conseil General of Paris; 
and representatives from other ‘European 
powers are to be present. 

I am happy to say that one of my own 
sons isto represent America and the ‘‘Na- 
tional” Woman Suffrage Association. It is 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 240. ] 
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FASHION AND THE REASON FOR IT. 


A gentleman holding a prominent public 
position, while speaking of the question of 
fashion which so constantly agitates the 
feminine world, remarked: ‘‘Ladies dress to 
dazzle and attract the attention of gentle- 
men. Were it not for the masculine ele- 
ment in society, they would never glance at 
a fashion-plate, nor trouble themselves to 
be continually altering the style of their 
garments. My coats have nct changed in 
fashion materially in twenty years.” 

It was a painful thought that the follies 
and excesses of my sex had so lowered the 
standard of modest purity that intelligent 
discernment felt compelled to accept so de- 
rogatory a view of womanhood, and yet 
there is a certain class of women of whom 
this ascertion is absolutely true; they do 
dress hoping to attract and please gentle- 
men. But why? There is never an effect 
without a cause, let us, then, investigate 
the cause, and ascertain where the blame 
primarily rests. An illustrative incident 
occurs to me, and as facts are always better 
than theories, I will transcribe it. At a re- 
cent social gathering 1 noted two showily 
dressed ladies who were the center of at- 
traction. Frills, furbelows and flounces of 
the most astonishingly mixed descriptions 
covered their respective persons; their 
waists were laced to the regulation standard 
of slenderness; their fingers sparkled with 
costly rings; their barbarously punctured 
ears were gaudily weighted with expensive 
pendents. There were many other ladies 
present, but none who could vie with the 
two lL have designated in glitter and flash. 
Here was vanity in its highest extreme; but 
did it disgust the ‘‘masculine element?” 
Not at all; for some of the most intelligent 
gentlemen in the room, vied in paying gal- 
lant attention to these society butterflies. 
Egrevious errors in grammar would occa- 
sionally startle their scholarly accuracy, but 
what were violations of the King’s English 

when perpetrated by begemmed ladies? A 
graceful friend of mine was robed in brown 
merino; her silken hair was waved back 
from her broad, white brow in unassuming 
simplicity, while a neat pin—her only orna- 
ment—fastened the delicate frill of lace 
about her throat. An accomplished con- 
versationalist, well-read in the chief topics 
of the day, one would naturally suppose 
that intelligent manhood would have pre- 
ferred a quiet hour in the enjoyment of her 
intellectual companionship, to the shallow, 
insipid chatter of the beruffled belles, who, 
when the conversation of their admirers 
threatened to get beyond a certain depth, 
by coquettish maneuvers, brought them to a 
safer level, though the eclat of having won 
such distinguished devotion, was evidently 
flattering. 

This state of affairs lasted during the 
entireevening. My lady friend cast aroguish 
glance at me during its progress, and guard- 
edly said: ‘‘Shall I hoist the fashion ban- 
ner henceforth?” If learned scholars are 
thus captivated by a glittering exterior, 
what marvel if many women conform to the 
vitiated, prevailing taste, rather than be in- 
tellectual wall-flowers, while the semi-idiots 
reign as queens? Just think of it! the fash- 
ions, which gentlemen claim to despise, and 
their wearers prove superior in attractive- 
ness to worth as modest and noble as was 
ever enshrined ina human form. No doubt, 
each one of those men could have gone 
home and written an eloquent article on “Our 
Mothers in Calico,” and never suspected 
their own failure in not living according to 
their calico ideal. 

There are only two modes of explaining 
these contradictions. Either men really do 
value fashion and style more than they ad- 
mit, or else some of them possess such a 
stunning amount of brain that it is a heav- 
enly oasis of rest toconverse with a woman 
who is a know-nothing. Decorum forbids 
ladies to make advances or bestow attentions 
upon the opposite sex. They must wait to 
be sought for; and if the surest method of 
winning agreeable friends be to bedizen 
themselves in fashionable flummery, there 
are women silly enough to be governed ac- 
cordingly. Perhaps, if gentlemen held the 
passive position, being valued mainly for 
their personal charms and adornments, they 
too might bedeck and bespangle themselves. 
A dandy is despicable in the eyes of feminine 
common-sense. A perfumed, beringed, be- 
caned specimen of masculinity receives no 
toleration from sensible women. Whensen- 
sible (?) men learn to value and admire sim- 
ple neatness, in preference to a trimmed and 
fussy article of womanhood, there will be a 
change, for Woman when universally esti- 
mated at her true worth, will become more 
worthy. But, so long as she conceives that 
dress enhances her chances for happness, 
there is a powerful underlying motive for 
her frivolity, as all willadmit. 1 am sorry 
there are such silly creatures belonging to 
my sex. It pains me to see any woman an- 
gle for attention, and descend to such weak 
methods to gain it. I am also sorry there 
are weak, silly, ill-balanced men, who are 
partly responsible for the fashionable folly 
of the day. 

Having viewed the worst phase of the 
matter, let us consider the question in an- 
other light. It is pleasant for man to stand 
high among his fellows. To be rich, to be 

honored, to be great, ah, what happiness! 


Thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
are wasted to secure political advancement, 
for the honor of high position, is of more 
value than gold to many men. The same 
motive: viz: the desire to eclipse, to shine, 
to be a leader—though pounded by a nar- 
rower sphere, leads many a woman to emu- 
late her sister in fashionable fol-de-rolism. 
If Mrs. A. gives a party, Mrs. B. must. If 
Mrs. C. has anew robe, Mrs. D. cannot live 
longer without one equally elegant. But 











there are noble and true men in the world, 
above political intrigue and corruption; 
there are also noble and true women who 
despise the endless dictations of capricious 
fashion, and who would be as delicately pure 
and spotless, if banished to the dreary wastes 
of Sahara, as when within the charmed cir- 
cle of society. Again, women have a larger 
development of ideality, or love of the beau- 
tiful, than the sternersex. This is evidenced 
in many homes where rivalry is unthought 
of. A thoroughly neat housekeeper’s pri- 
vate apartments, closets, ete., are kept in 
the same exquisite order as the more con- 
spicuous portions of her dwelling, and the 
truly tasteful woman is as truly so when 
hidden in quiet seclusion as when appearing 
in public. Her rooms may not boast of 
Brussels carpets, silken curtains, gems of 
art framed in gilt, but you will find airy 
baskets, neat engravings wreathed in trailing 
vines and pretty ornaments, wrought, may- 
hap, by her own deft fingers. But who will 
accuse her of thus decorating her domestic 
shrine to ‘‘attract the attention of gentle- 
men,” or even of making a futile effort to 
rival the elaborate home of a wealthy neigh- 
bor? The robes of her little ones are braid- 
ed and embroidered, because she loves to 
see her children thus adorned. She spends 
hours upon the complexities of unde:cloth- 
ing, for the sake of gratifying her taste that 
all about her shall be daintily nice. It is 
not right, it is not wise to deprive the high- 
er nature of cultivation simply to adorn the 
body, which must soon perish; nor is it right 
or wise to array ourchildren in such a man- 
ner that vanity will be fostered in the 
breasts of our daughters from their very in- 
fancy. The simple costuming of children, 
if rigidly adhered to, would do much towards 
elevating and purifying the next generation 
of undue love of ornament. Still, it is a 
genuine love of the beautiful, morbidly de- 
veloped, which leads mothers into such fol- 
ly. Our merchants advertise ‘‘stylish” 
goods, not disdaining to cater to vanity. 
Our carriage monthlies make flourishing 
displays of ‘‘new styles.” Newspaper re- 
porters flood their respective journals with 
elaborate descriptions of elegant toilets. 
Lady lecturers are critised in regard to their 
personal appearance. The cutand material 
of their dresses, their mode of coiffvre, etc., 
etc., are described, and the great family of 
“Jenkins” earns its bread and butter by 
dabbling in fashionable nonsense. All these 
things aid in forming the popular taste and 
sentiment. Many argue that constant 
change in fashion keeps currency circulat- 
ing. So far as national trade is concerned 
this may be true, but when our merehants 
patronize foreign markets and constantly 
introduce new follies, thereby stimulating 
fashionable women to increased wasteful- 
ness, is America particularly benefitted? 
The word woman is too often considered 

in modern nomenclature, the synonym of 
vanity; but whenasensible woman shortens 
her skirts, loosens her stays, and dresses 
rationally and comfortably, she is sneering- 
ly dubbed ‘‘strong-minded.” When any 
man wishes to berate fashion, let him not 
bow down and worship the ‘golden calf,” 
in society or elsewhere, lest he be thought 
insincere. Men’s vices exceed women’s 
vanities. The great Murphy agitation and 
excitement has been for Man’s reformation, 
not Woman’s. When the sin and extrava- 
gance of dress equals the sin and extrava- 
gance of drink and tobacco, may kind heav- 
en vouchsafe America another Murphy to 
win women from the wickedness of their 
ways. But to speak candidly, both sexes 
are to blame for fashion’s tyranny, and both 
should unite in extripating the evil, till then, 

Ruffle and frill, and flounce and fold, 

And flashing jewels, and shining gold, 

Will dazzle the young and charm the old, 

And it won't do abit of good to scold. 

Mrs. G. W. Waite. 
Geneva, O. 
-*o>e-- 


BRAVE MISS LULU PRANGE, 


A young lady who, when robbed of her 
pocket-book, enlists the aid of a butcher's 
cart and captures the robber; then, on learn- 
ing the destitution of his family, divides 
her money with him out of pity and tries to 
save him from the police, is certainly deserv- 
ing of commemoration by a Woman’s paper. 
Hlere are the facts, as given by the New 
York World. 

Miss Lulu Prange, a pretty girl of twen- 
ty, living with her parents at No. 1,353 Ful- 
ton avenue, Brooklyn, was robbed of her 
pocket-book on Clinton avenue yesterday 
morning, by Theodore Hollis,a middle-aged 
man, who lives on De Kalb avenue, afew 
doors below Waverly street. She pursued 
the thief with horse and foot and caught 
him, but he told her such a pitiful tale of 
his poverty and the sufferings of his family, 
which was verified subsequently by a visit 





to his residence, that she gave him half of 
the contents of the pocket-book. While she 
Was inquiring into the matter, however, the 
police arrived and the object of her benev- 


olence was, against her wishes, carried off 
to a station house, where he was locked up 
on acharge of highway robbery preferred 
by a policeman. 


‘““About 11 o'clock,” said Miss Prange to | 


a World reporter, ‘‘while walking along 
Clinton avenue, between De Kalb and La 


fayette, 1 saw the man leaning against a tree | 


with his hands around his head. He 
appeared to be in trouble. 1 thought he 
was sick, but took no further notice of him 
then. A few minutes afterwards my pocket- 
book was seized gently and I let it go, as I 
thought it had been taken by one of my 
friends who wanted to play a trick on me. 
As I turned round, however, to look, I saw 
that it was taken by the man whom I had 
seen leaning against the tree. 

‘***Bring back that pocket-book,’ I said to 
him angrily. 

“The man hesitated, but did not say any- 
thing, and then ran away. I followed him 
from the corner of De Kalb and Clinton 
avenues to Washington street, and up La- 
fayette avenue to Waverley street. He was 
here about half a block ahead of me, and I 
screamed for help. A crowd of about forty 
men and boys gathered around me, but just 
then a butcher’s wagon, driven by a nice 
young man, came along, and I jumped over 
the wheel on to the seat and ordered him to 


drive along as fast as he could, as the man | 


who was running in front had stolen my 
pocket- book. 

‘He urged the horse on, but still he went 
at a very slow rate, and 1 commenced to 
lash him with my parasol. And this made 
him go faster. We overtook the man and I 
jumped from the wagon and seized him by 
the coat-sleeve and ex-Alderman Dawson 
got hold of the other arm. He handed me 
back the pocket-book, and as I saw his face, 
which was of a deathly pallor, it impressed 
me favorably. 

“*What made you 
book?’ I asked him. 

‘“*T have a wife,’ he replied, ‘and two 
children who are starving, and I committed 
the theft in aspirit of desperation. For 
God's sake don’t let my wife know of it.’ 

‘If that be true,’ I said, ‘take me to 
your home and I will forgive you.’ 

‘Il cried when he told me this story; I 
couldn't help myself. 1 followed him to 
his home, where we found an intelligent, 
tidy and modest woman with two children 
in most urgent need, and we were informed 
by the woman that her husband was an 
honest and industrious man, who had done 
his utmost to obtain employment. I then 
ordered Mr. Dawson and the persons who 
had entered after us to go out and leave me 
alone. I searched the room which was scru 
pulously clean,to verify the man’s story, and 
discovered that there was not a particle of 
food in the house. 

‘The oid man sat down on a chair, took 
his two little children on his knee and cried, 
and so did his wife. I had to cry too. I 
opened my pocket-book and divided with 
them. 

‘‘*What are you going to do with me?’ 
the old man asked with tears still in his 
eyes. 

‘** “To forgive you, of course,’ I answered. 

“Atthis stage our conversation was dis- 
turbed by a violent knocking at the door, 
and | looked out through the window and 
saw four policemen secking admittance. 

***You can’t get in,’ | shouted to them. 

“But they did come in, and notwithstand- 
ing my pleading for the old man they arrest- 
ed him and took him to the Fourth Precinct 
Station-House, where he was locked up, 
and tomorrow morning he will be taken to 
court to answer for highway robbery, but I 
will not make a charge against him.” 

Theodore Hollis has had no steady em- 
ployment for a long time past. For many 
weeks his average earnings at odd jobs have 
not exceeded three dollars. His neighbors 
give him an excellent character and say that 
he must have been tempted to commit the 
crime to save his family from starvation. 
At tne house, befere his arrest, he said to 
Miss Prange, ‘‘L wished I had killed myself 
long ago, and I would not have been re- 
duced to this.” He has two beautiful chil- 
dren. 

Miss Prange is the daughter of a Fulton 
avenue shoemaker. She has had several 
adventures of a like nature before now. 
Last fall a young ‘‘rough” snatched her 
pocket-book from her hand at Fulton Fer- 
ry, on the New York side. She seized him 
by the head, but he broke away from her 
before assistance arrived, leaving his hat in 
her hands. She is a capital pistol-shot. 
Last night she visited the wife of Theodore 
Hollis. She found that Hollis had pawned 
everything he had to buy the necessaries of 
life. Miss Prange telegraphed for Hollis’s 
father and brother, who are liying some- 
where in Connecticut, and did everything 
she could to make the wife and children 
comfortable. She went also to the police 
station and begged the sergeant in charge to 
release Hollis, which, of course, he could 
not do. 


take my _ pocket- 


MISS PRANGE IN COURT. 

Next day the New York World concludes 
the narrative as follows: 

Miss Lulu Prange, who on Friday in Clin- 
ton avenue, Brooklyn, pluckily ran down, 
captured and subsequently forgave a man 
who had robbed her of her pocket-book, 
came into her father’s store, at No. 1,355 
Fulton street, yesterday afternoon, all aglow 
with animation and excitement. 

“Well, Lulu,” said her father, who is a 
pleasant-faced German—long enough in this 
country to have become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized—and who is the proprietor of a 
trim and well-stocked boot and shoe store, 
‘ what heroic thing have you been doing to- 
day?” 

Miss Prange opened wide her blue eyes, 
and then seeing the World reporter, blushed 
a little, bowed and sat down close by her 
father on the sofa. She was, she said, ‘‘a 
little bit tired,” tor she had been on her feet 
ever since daylight. ‘‘Indeed, I couldn’t 
sieep,” she continued, “that poor man’s 
face as he stood trembling with my pocket- 
book in his hand haunted me all night. All! 
the time I was running after him I was 
thinking of nothing but my loss, for to tell 
you the truth I had a ring in that pocket- 
book (Miss Prange blushed a little) which I 





wouldn’t have lost fur anything. Do you 


| know, sir, that man was brought up a gen- 
} 








tleman, and he was starving. His rent was 
due today. His wife was sick. He had 
no money to get a doctor, no bread in the 
house, nothing. I got up early this morn- 
ing and went right down to see poor Mrs. 
Hollis. And then we went around to the 
Court. The court-room was awfully full, 
and we had to wait. Mr. Hollis’s brother 
had arrived from New Haven—a nice look- 
ing man—and his cousin, Mr. Holbrook, of 
Carlton avenue, was with him. Meantime 
they had sent for Assistant District-Attorney 
Wernberg, and when he arrived I was 
called up. Ltold how I chased the poor 
man, and how he ran; and while 1 was tel 





ling it I heard somebody in the court-room 
say, ‘If she don’t send that man up I'm very 
much mistaken.’ I turned half around and 
I said loud enough for everybody to hear, 
‘1 wouldn't be here if I wasn’t forced to, 
and I want everything done for him that can 
be done to get him free.” Then, when I had 
finished my story, the poor man was called 
up. Ile could hardly walk, and couldn't 
speak above a whisper. He told the 
Judge that he didn’t know what made 
him take the money, and that while he 
was running he wanted to give it back to 
me all thetime. The Judge looked as if he 
was going to cry, and as for me, I was cry- 
ingas hard as I could. The Judge beckoned 
the Assistant District-Attorney and talked 
with him. I felt as if they were going to 
hang me. Presently the Judge said that if 
the District Attorney would consent to it he 
would accept a plea of—what was it?” 

“Petty larceny,” said Mr. Prange. 

“Yes, petty larceny. He would let the 
man go. ITthought he meant Mr. Wern- 
berg, and | watched to see what he would 
do. But it turned out that the Judge meant 
Mr. Catlin. So that it was necessary to go 
down to the City Hall and see him. I said 
I'd gotoo, It seemed to me as if we would 
never get to the City Hall, but the Disirict- 
Attorney was a good man and at once gave 
us a paper which he said would make it all 
right. And then we hurried back. As we 
came into the court-room, poor Mr. Hollis 
said to me, ‘I suppose it is all over,’ and the 
tears Came into his eves. ‘You ought not 
to cry,’ I said, ‘you are stronger than I.’ 
‘But I don’t believe | am,’ he answered, and 
1 couldn't help laughing. And then he 
turned perfectly white until I thought he 
would fall. The Judge, looking very sol- 
emn, called him up to the desk, and told 
him that the plea of petty larceny was ac- 
cepted and that he could go, 

**Poor Mr. Hollis; he could only bow and 
bow. 

“Don't thank me,’ said the Judge; 
‘thank that young lady,’ and then the crowd 
pressed around me, and half a dozen gentle- 
men pressed their cards in my hands. 
Wasn't it funny? Here’s one of them from 
a perfect stranger.” 

Miss Prange produced the card of an edi- 
tor, on the back of which was written in 
lead pencil: ‘“Accept the admiration of one 
who speaks for many in praise of your 
courage, pluck and womanly generosity.”’ 

“*L syueezed out of the court and followed 
Mr. Hollis and his brother to the house, I 
can’t tell you about the meeting between 
the man and his wife. I only wish you 
could haveseenit. Even the babies seemed 
to know what was the matter. When I got 
home | found half a dozen letters from peo- 
ple offering to do something for the poor 
family. So 1 started right out and have 
seen the writers of most of them. Some of 
them have given me money, and one or two 
promised to send groceries and provisions. 
It was too funny about a photographer in 
Fulton street. He sent me acard asking 
me to call, and when I got to his shop he 
proposed that I should have my pictures 
taken and said he would sell them for the 
benefit of the poor family. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing? ‘Of course | wont,’ I 
said, ‘I thought you wanted to give me some 
money, or I shouldn't have called. And 
then the poor man looked rather sheepish, 
and putting his hand in his pocket, gave me 
a dollar. 

‘‘And here,” said Mr. Prange, holding up 
a sheet of paper, ‘‘is another interesting 
document she has received.” 

“O, never mind about that.” said Miss 
Prange, trying to get the letter, but her fa- 
ther insisted it should be shown. It bore 
the name of aman in public life, and was 
as follows:— 

Miss Lucu Pranoe: Pardon the liberty I take in 
addressing you this letter. Ido it from positive ad- 
miration of those qualities which I believe you pos- 
sess, judging from the accounts I have read of your 
late adventure, viz: Presence of mind, coolness, 
courage, and last, but not least, a trae womanly heart 
responding to the relieving of distress among the 
poor and needy. It strikes me really as one of the 
most sublime cases and combinations of circumstan- 
ces of which Lhave ever read or heard. The chase, 
the investigation, the pardon, and then the magnifi- 
cent charity, combining the most beautiful char- 
acteristics of true womanhood with the gallant dash 
of acavalry officer. Allow me to congratulate you 
most sincerely, and had La sister who could boast 
such an achievement I should worship her the balauce 
of my life. 

———- _ eme —--—_—_ 
THE IDEAL LIFE, 

Miss Ella F. Mosby divides her subject 
“The Ideal Life” into three parts. First, 
“The Individual Life; second, ‘‘Ideals and 
Myths of the Races;” third, “The Artistic 
Life.” The key-note of the first part is 
found in the words, ‘‘No life is incapable 
of ideal form.” And again—‘‘A failure in 
act is not irreparable, if the desire for the 
highest and best survives’— truths for 
which she finds proof in the fact that by 
our ‘‘New Inheritance” of Christianity we 
have “arisen into a more spiritual plane of 
being.” The new ideal, which is the hope 
of the race, and which Christ both enuncia- 
ted and lived, is that of “human uni'y” and 
“the forgiveness of injustice.” ‘If we are 
one, then pardon and not revenge” is the 
law for us, since ‘‘no soul has received its 





while any other soul hungers and has need.” 
And thus is born,a new ideal of government. 
**To the highest minds” the punishment of 
the criminal is not the chief end, but ‘his 
change and restoration to the society he has 
| wronged.” 





, , | teen years ago. 
perfect fullness of life and grace and joy | 


This thought introduces us to the second 
part of the book, which is mainly historic 
in character, showing the ideals which have 
prevailed, and closing with the chapter on 
“Ideal Forms of Government.” ‘The ideal 
republic and the ideal kingdom,” says Miss 
Mosby, are equally impossible of perfect 
realization. ‘By action rather than theory 
we have learned that the influence of that 
government is best, which blends in itself 
the two ideas of authority and freedom.” 
“In every wise government, the emotional 
and intellectual, the masculine and feminine 
are harmoniously related.” 

The third part of the book, ‘‘The Artistic 
Life” opens with the statement that “The 
entire circle of the ideal life is complete in 
art.” ‘‘Art” says our author, ‘may be the 
luxury of the rich, but it is the necessity of 
the poor,” thus returning to the beautiful 
Christian truth of the unity of the race. Art 
is not for the artist alone, but the artist is, 
that he may give to his less richly endowed 
brothers, ‘‘a melody of which they have not 
dreamed, a loveliness which the meager out- 
lines of his own days could not suggest, a 
height and perfectness which out of art he 
can nowhere else find.” 

The book is replete with evidences of in- 
tellectual and spiritual culture of a rare or- 
der. This brief notice gives little idea of 
the beautiful thoughts in appropriate lan- 
guage to be found on almost every page. I 
thought, as I read, that in the great day of 
judgment, among books of which Miss Mos 
by speaks, ‘‘The Ideal Life’ will remain 
It is ‘‘illumined by love.” 

Lypra FULLER. 

Our Home, Dansville, N. Y. 
oe 

FUNERAL EULOGY ON BRYANT. 

The best summary of the character and 
career of the great poet was made by Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, in his discourse at the 
funeral :— 

The whole country is bending with us, 
their favored representatives, over the bier 
that holds the dust of Bryant! Much as 
his modest, unworldly spirit shrunk from 
the parade of public rites, his wishes could 
not render his death and burial less than an 
event of national concern. Few lives have 
been as fortunate and complete as his. Born 
in 1794, when this young nation was in its 
teens, he has been contemporary with near- 
ly the whole first century of its life He 
saw the birth of every one of the character- 
istic triumphs of modern civilization, and 
yet he has not died until they became whol- 
ly familiar and nearly universal in their 
fruitful influence. Born and bred in New 
England, and on the summits of the Green 
Mountains he inherited the severe and sim- 
ple tastes and habits of that rugged region, 
and having sprung from a_ vigorous and in- 
tellectual parentage, and in contact witha 
few persons with whom nature and books 
took the place of social pleasures and the 
excitements of towns and cities, his native 
genius made him, froma tender age, the 
thoughtful and intimate companion of 
woods and streams, and constituted him 
nature’s own darling child. It was no acci- 
dent that made him a politician and an ed- 
itor. He had a constitutional love of ftree- 
dom and an intense sentiment of justice, and 
they constituted together his political creed 
and policy. He believed in freedom, and 
this made him a friend of the oppressed, an 
enemy of slavery, a foe to special and class 
legislation, an advocate of free trade—a 
natural democrat. He could bear, he did 
bear, the odium of his unpopular conviction, 
when what was called the best society in 
New York was of another opinion and _be- 
longed to another party, and he could bear 
with equal fortitude the ignominy of lack- 
ing party fidelity when his patriotic spirit 
felt that his old political friends were less 
faithful than they should be to freedom and 
union. The editorial profession enabled his 
shy and somewhat unsocial nature to work 
at arm’s length for the good of humanity 
and the country, and I can conceive of no 
other calling in life that would have econo- 
mized his temperament and faculties so ful- 
ly in the public service. Who believes he 
ever swerved a line, for the sake of popular: 
ity or pelf, from what he felt to be right and 
true? Happy the man that knows his own 
power—their limits and their aptitudes—and 
who contines himself rigidly within the 
banks of his own peculiar inspiration. Bry 
unt was too genuine, too real a lover of na- 
ture, too legitimate a child of the muse, 
ever to strain his own gift Sentiment 
enough he had but no sentimentality; awe 
of the Infinite, but noagnosticism; a recog- 
nition of all human sorrows and sins but no 
querulousness, much less any despair. He 
loved and honored human nature; he fear- 
ed and reverenced his Maker; he accepted 
Christianity in its historic character; he be- 
lieved in American institutions; he believed 
in the Church and its permanency, in its or 
dinances and its ministry, and he was no 
backward-looking praiser of the times that 
had been, and a mere accuser and defamer 
of the times that are. This made his poetry 
as it made his prose and his whole influence, 
wholesome, hopeful, nutritious; young, 
without being inexperienced, ripe wil hout 
tending to decay. A devoted lover of relig- 
ious liberty, he was an equal lover of relig- 
ion itself—not in any precise dogmatic form, 
but in its righteousness, reverence and chat- 
ity. What his theology was you may safely 
infer from his regular and long attendance 
in this place of Christian worship. Still he 

was not a dogmatist, but preferred practica: 
piety and working virtue to all modes of 
faith. Ithink he had never been acommu- 
nicant in any church until he joined ours fil 
From that time nobody s° 
regular in his attendance on public worship, 
in wet and dry, cold and heat, morning and 
evening, until the very last month of his irfe. 

He endowed a public library in Cumming- 
ton, his birthplace, at a cost of many tlou- 
sands. He built and gave a public hall to 
the village of Roslyn, L. L., the chosen and 
beloved summer home of his declining years. 
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1 went to dedicate it to public use, and ata 
proper moment asked, “*W hat shall we call 
this building?” The audience shouted, 
“Bryant Hail.”” No, said the modest bene- 
factor, let it be kown and called simply 
“The Hall,” and The Hail it was baptized. 
[ shall have spoken in vain, if I have not 
left upon your hearts the image of an up- 
rizht, sincere, humane and simple yet ven- 
enerable manhood a life full of outward 
honors and inward worth. When I consid 
er that I have been speaking of one whose 
fame fills the world, | feel how vain is pub- 
lic report compared with the honor of God 
and the gratitude and love of humanity! It 
is the private character of this unaffected, 
Christian man that it most concerns us to 
consider and to imitate. He was great as 
the world counts greatness—he was greater 
as God counts it. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN. 








It is very curious and interesting to 
watch how fast and how far the work of 
the world is falling into the hands of wo- 
men. Is it because women are very gradu- 
ally but better learning to do it? It is true 
that men as yet act mainly as proprietors, 
but how long will they continue to do so 
after women have obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the trades, business and pro- 
fessions to which they can obtain access? 
One woman in Massachusetts and one in 
Connecticut are announced as engaged to 
fill their husbands’ pulpits during the ab- 
sence of these for vacation. 

Fresh signs constantly appear over stores 
aud business houses which give the nomen- 
clature of a woman instead of a man, and 
women of education have entered business 
within the last few years who, twenty-five 
years ago, would not have considered such 
a step possible. 

A grocery store upon a populous avenue 
has for twenty years displayed the name of 
aman upon its signboard, who has been 
dead for the last five years, during which 
time his widow has taken his place, acting 
most efliciently, and keeping and increasing 
the business, which isa large one. Quite 
recently she had ‘‘Mrs.” painted before the 
Christian name of her husband, whose sim- 
ple Quaker cognomen had occupied it be- 
fore. When the matter was jokingly 
referred to by a customer, she remarked: 

“TI did not do it before because my friends 
thought it would injure the business, but 
now I know it will not. People are just as 
willing to buy and seil with a woman as 
with a man, and I think it is more honest to 
let it be known that it is [ whom the public 
have got to deal with and not my hus- 
ban 1.” 

The other day a nice-looking young wo- 
man called at the house of a friend to exe- 
cute some orders in regard to the covering 
of furniture and the putting up of summer 
window curtains. Her appearance was so 
thoroughly good and fitted to her work, that 
my friend could hardly believe she was the 
person. It expressed, as she phrased it, too 
much ‘‘culture.” She proved, however, to 
be the woman superintendent of the uphol- 
stery department of one of our most famous 
art decorating houses, and lightly climbed a 
step-ladder, and proceeded, in a workman- 
like way, to get on the outside of a window 
in the furtherance of the object she had to 
accomplish. My friend, who is a lady of 
observation and intelligence, became very 
much interested in her, and noticing a plain 
gold ring on her finger, asked if she were 
married. 

‘No, thank God,” was her reply. 

‘‘Why are you thankful that you are not 
married?” asked Mrs. H. 

‘‘Because I have two sisters who are mar- 
ried,” she said, ‘“‘and I have to work, not 
only to support myself and my mother but 
to help support their children.” 

This will be found about the position of 
every superior working woman in New 
York, and tells the story why the Stewart 
House had to remain empty, or be filled by 
persons who had no claim upon it. Few 
men marry nowadays with any intention of 
fulfilling their natural obligations and prop- 
erly supporting a wife and family. When 
they are not ancient widowers, who can af- 
ford to buy a young girl as a luxury for 
their old age, they are generally thoughtless 
and selfish young men, who would rather 
be taken care of than forced to assume any 
responsibility. The majority, who are 
capable of earning a living, do not even 
contemplate marriage. The clubs offer 
them the ‘‘comforts of a home,” and they 
prefer to spend their money upon them- 
selves. This is well enough, so far as they 
are individually concerned, until they have 
reached the age when personal sympathy 
and companionship are worth more than 
anything else in the world, and then they 
begin to regret their lost opportunities, —- 
Baltimore American. 








HUMOROUS. 


It is remarked of the average Chicago 
couple: “Two souls with but a single 
thought—how to get rid of each other.” 


Business before pleasure was evidently 
the principle on which the Chicagoan was 
acting who was discovered on Monday last 
selling tickets for a wake, which, he said, 
wiping away a tear, would take place prob- 
ably on Thursday night, but certainly before 
Sunday—the poor fellow was sinking fast. 


Negative Proof—Old gent (who firmly be- 











lieves in the school-board,) to cow-boy: “Ob 
you go to school, do you? Now, I daresay, 
you can tell me who it was that was saved 
when the world was drowned, can’t you?” 
Cow-boy (all aboard:) ‘‘No-a, zur-r!” (Old 
gent goes his way, a firmer believer than 
before) —[ Punch. | 


An exchange encouragingly remarks that 
the average young man is so unreliable that 
fathers ought to hide their daughters. 
What the average voung man is afraid of is 
not so much that a father will hide his 
daughter as that he will hide the average 
young man.—Norwich Bulletin. 


It seems to be a mistake in attributing to 
a French priest the following hibernicism, 
worthy of the purest-blooded Emerald Is- 
lander: In announcing a procession to occur 
on the following day the priest said: “If it 
rains in the morning the procession will take 
place in the afternoon, and if it rains in the 
afternoon the procession will take place in 
the morning.” 


Three Irishmen, who dug a ditch for four 
dollars, were quite at a loss to know how to 
divide the pay ‘‘aqually.” But one of the 
number had been to school, and reached 
division in the arithmetic, so it was left to 
him. He did it at once, saying: “It’s aisy 
enough, sure; there two for you two, and 
two for me, too.” The two received their 
portion with a greatly increased respect for 
the advantages which learning gives to a 
man, 


They were standing at a window. ‘In 
looking out doors do you notice how bright 
is the green of the grass and leaves?” asked 
an elderly gentleman of a little girl whose 
home he was visiting. ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘*Why 
does it appear so much brighter at this 
time?” he next asked, looking down upon 
the brizht, sweet face with tender interest. 
‘Because ma has cleaned house and you can 
sce out better,” she said. The elderly gen- 
tleman sat down. 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East l4ith St..N.W.City. 





4 IM WT AP if Balm of 
1 ( )( ), R K \\ A R D. Nisan does 
not remove immediately Freckles or Pimples from the 
face and give the skin a beautiful appearance. Price 
$1.00, GRIFFITH BRO. 
262 West Forty-Second St., N. Se so. 

ws, 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
to Address STiINson & Co., Portland Me. 








R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 





NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, ¢ Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly25 
WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sanple watch and outfit fre » Agents. 


ree t 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


S] 9 0 D Satory, Seer cones eaten 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thas be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. : 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public sqnare which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial hes 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Goanaies and Saturdays duringAngust. and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,]. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? : CUSHINGS & LADD. 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
ke Address, A. CouLtger & Cu., Chicago, 





a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietr & Co., Portland Me. 


‘VIT ad bl 1 4 oT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorongh collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms. &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co.. Penn. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Hows, 
Lucy Svrong, 
H. B. Buackwe 1, 
T. W. 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Hiaernson, 


‘T'erms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rarres.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 


tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JoURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WiiutaAm Cur- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Gerorce F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Groner WILLIAM 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WasHBurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Hiearn- 
BON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Snaffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Jofin Stuart Mint. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnrt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georoe F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore's new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 

3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers @r for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers, 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WomaAn’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston. 


Steinway Pianos! 


The Grand Pi- ({ DAWN The Square Pi- 
anos hold their GRAND, anos are estab) ish- 


well earned repu- @ T ) ed favorites, with 
tation, being un- SQL A R E. the best of toms 


sew’ UPRIGHT. seaiiee 


Special attention is called to the CUPRIGHT 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laurel Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnut, and of our native Walnut and Butter:ut. 
These Pianos match well with the finest farniture, 
occupy bat little room, and are, musically, of the very 
best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore ! 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Instalment Plan, 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 
Organists, 
And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examining the large number of useft 
Music Books, prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co., es- 
pecially for their use. 


Examine L. 0. Emerson’s new *ON- 
WARD,” ($7.50 per dozen); his best book for 
Singing Schools. Also his new **Church Of- 
fering,®* ($12. per dozen), a splendid Anthem 
Book. Also his **Sacred Quartets, ($2.00). 


Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four- 
Part Songs, &c., in Pamphlet Form. (5 to 10 
cts. each), very extensively used by Choirs, So- 
cieties, &c. Catalogues furnished. 

Examine Johnson's New Method for 
Thorough Base, ($1.00), the best Instruc- 
tion Book for learning to play Chord Music in 
Psalm Tunes, Glees, &c. Also his Chorus 
Choir Instruction Book, ($12. per doz- 
en), a very complete manual and class book. 
Worth careful study. 


te The above, and a multitude of other conven- 
ient and useful books, may be seen at the stores of 
OLivER Ditson & Co., in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, 
= with all prominent dealers throughout the coun- 
ry. 


2" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
©. H. DITSON & Co.,, 843 Broadway N. Y. 


6 Mdin's worker can make $l2aday at home. Cort 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.0 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. P:. °- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.$t.Louis, Mo 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UN ITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 
_ The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line. of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. lis passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nct its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba t - 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of curs. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 





points, 
The Scenery 
OP THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicket 
osew of the Company in all important c:tice and 
ns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Masa. 
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Third Woman’s Rights 
Decade. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 237.] 
aproud day for me, my friends, when, at 
last, a man with my own blood pulsating in 
his heart shall speak brave words for the 
freedom of Woman. 

I would remind the gentlemen present 
that the enfranchisement of Woman involves 
your interests as deeply as ourown. We 
are so indissolubly bound together that 
whatever degrades Woman lowers the status 
of Man also. Our growth is your develop- 
ment and inspiration, our hopes your tri- 
umph, our success your victory. 

Susan B. Anthony read the following let- 
ter from Wendell Phillips:— 

Boston, JUNE 30, 1878. 

My Dear Miss ANTHony:— Your urgent 
and welcome letter inviting me to the Thir- 
tieth Anniversary of the Woman’s Rights 
movement, at Rochester, came yesterday, 

Most earnestly do I wish I could be present 
to help mark this epoch in our movement, 
and to join in congratulating the friends 
on the marvelous results of their labors. 

Noreform has gathered more devoted and 
self-sacrificing friends. No one has had 
lives more generously given to its service; 
and you who have borne such heavy bur- 
dens, may well rejoice in the large harvest: 
for no reform has, I think, such rapid suc- 
cess. You who remember the indifference 
which almost discouraged us in 1848, and 
who have so bravely faced ungenerous op- 
position and insult since, must look back on 
the result with unmixed astonishment and 
delight. 

Temperance, Finance—which is but 
another name for the labor movement—and 
Woman’s Rights, are the three radical ques- 
tions which overtop all others in value and 
importance. 

Woman's claim for the ballot has had 
a much wider influence than merely to pro- 
tect Woman. Universal Suffrage is itself 
in danger. Scholars dread it; sociai sci- 
ence and journalists attack it. The discus- 
sion of Woman’s claims has done much to 
reveal this danger, and to rally patriotic and 
thoughtful men in defense. 

In many ways, the agitation has educated 
the people. Its success shows that the 
masses are sound and healthy; and if we 
gain, in the coming fifteen years, half as 
much as we have in the last thirty, Woman 
will hold spear and shield in her own hands. 

If I might presume to advise, 1 should 
say, ‘‘close up the ranks and write on our 
flag only one claim—the Ballot.” 

Everything helps us, and if we are united, 
success cannot be long delayed. Very cor- 
dially yours, WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Letters were then read from Mrs. Ernes- 
tine L. Rose, now resident in London, 
England, from Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, and 
from Theodore Stanton, a son of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, who is now in attendance on the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Meeting in Paris. 
These letters were not reported with the 
published proceedings. Senator Sargent 
wrote as follows:— 

Wasntncton, July 17, 1878. 

Dear Miss Antuony:—I regret that the 
necessity to proceed at once to California 
will deprive me of the pleasure of attending 
your convention of July 20th, the anniver- 
sary of the spirited declaration of rights 
put forth thirty years ago by some of the 
noblest and most enlightened women of 
America. It would be interesting to note 
the survivors of those honored names, as 
they dwell on that initial moment, and 
trace the substantial results which have so 
far flowed from it and from subsequent agi- 
tations. Women’s rights have made vast 
strides since that day, in juster legislation, 
in widened spheres for employment for wo- 
men, and in the gradual but certain recog- 
nition by large and still larger numbers of 
citizens, of the right, justice and policy of 
extending the elective franchise to women. 
It is now very generally conceded that the 
time is rapidly approaching when women 
will vote. The friends of the movement 
have faith in the result; its enemies grudg- 
ingly admit it. Courage and work will 
hasten the day. The worst difficulties have 
already been overcome. The movement 
has passed the age of ridicule, and even 
that of abuse, and has entered that of intel- 
ligent discussion, its worst adversaries 
treating it with respect. 

You are so familiar with all the arguments 
in favor of the justice and policy of this 
great reform that I will not attempt to state 
them; but I wish to say that as an observer 
of public events, with some opportunities, 
it is my deliberate judgement that the day 
is near at hand when women will be accord- 
ed all the rights of citizens. 

Does not this look to you, tired worker in 
the cause, clearer and more probable than 
did the abolition of slavery in 1848? There 
are vastly more men and women in the 
United States now, who believe that women 
should have the right to vote,than there were 
in 1848 who belicved the slave should be 
freed. This is a government of opinion, 
and the growing opinion will be irresistible 
So may it be. Respectfully yours. 

A. A. SARGENT. 

Remarks followed by Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood and Frederick Douglass. 

Lucretia Mott, bowed under the weight of 
her forescore and five years, yet retaining 
all her old enthusiasm for the cause, next 
addressed the convention. With the old- 
time vigor and activity of mind, she made 
an earnest appeal for the entire and equal 
rights of her sex; for right to use all the 
sources of power, on an equality with man. 

Largely her address was given to reminis- 
cences, which were very happily recounted, 
and received with the heartiest manifesta- 
tions of delight on the part of her auditors. 
After these remarks, pertaining to her con- 
nection with this great movement, she 
pleaded earnestly not only for Woman's 
equal, civil, religious, educational and in- 
dustrial rights, but foran equality of political 
exertion; aright to use all the sources of 

power, equal with man. In substance 


she said:—Place Woman in equal power, 
and you will find her capable of not abusing 
it! Give her the elective franchise, and there 
will be an unseen, yet a deep and universal 
movement of the people to elect into office 
only those who are pure in intention and 
honest in sentiment! Give her the privilege 
to co operate in making the laws she sub- 
mits to, and there will be harmony without 
severity, and justice without oppression. 
Make her, if married, a living being in the 
eye of the law—she will not assume beyond 
duty; give her rights of property, and you 
may justly tax her patrimony as the result 
of her wages. Open to her your colleges— 
your legislative, your municipal, your do- 
mestic laws wili be purified and ennobled. 

Forbid her not, and she will use modera- 
tion. ‘ 

Elizabeth Oakes Smith gave a brief re- 
view of the Woman’s Rights movement and 
the causes which led to it. The thirty years 
had seemed long to her. They had civilized 
the press and the pulpit; educated the men 
to recognize them with something more 
than sneers; modified public opinion, 
changed the aspect of literature. She stat- 
ed that she was the first woman who was 
accepted as a lecturer by the lyceums of the 
country. Work was the great emancipator 
of the age. 

Miss Martha Scofield, of 8. C., recounted 
the progress of the Woman's work among the 
colored women of the South. The progress, 
with prejudice to encounter, was necessarily 
slow, but it was progress still, and she was 
hopeful, as her sisters in the North should be. 

One of the happiest addresses of the 
morning was delivered by Mrs. M. W. 
Thompson, of Indiana. It was a running 
commentary on what must be characterized 
as fresher reminiscences of the work, ad- 
mirably delivered and gratefully received. 

Sojourner Truth had the honor of closing 
the morning session with a brief address. 

Adjourned to 4 o'clock. 

AETERNOON SESSION, 

Mrs. Matilda Goslyn Gage read the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

First —Resolved, That a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, is yet to be realized; 
for that which is formed, administered and controlled 
only by men, is practically nothing more than an en- 
larged oligarchy, whose assumption of natural supe- 
riority and of the right to rule are as baseless as those 
enforced by the aristocratic and dynastic powers of 
the old world. 

Second— Resolved, That this claim of equal rights in 
determining who shall be the law-makers. and what 
shall be the laws, is not to be set aside by witless rid- 
icule, artful evasion, masculine self-conceit, dogged 
resistance, or by citing long-established usage against 
it; but itis to be asserted and demanded with in- 
creasing emphasis, though a thousand times rejected, 
until the concession is fully assured. 

Third — Resolved, That in celebrating our third 
decade, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the marked change in Woman’s position within the 
last thirty years—in her enlarged opportunities for 
education and labor, her greater freedom under im- 
proved social custome and civil laws, and the promise 
of her speedy enfranchisement in the minor political 
rights she has already secured. 

Fourth— Resolved, That the international congress 
called in Paris for the 20th of July, to discuss the 
rights of Woman—the eminent Victor Hugo, its pre- 
siding oflicer—is one of the most encouraging events 
of the century, in that statesmen and scholars from 
all parts of the world, mid the excitements of the 
French exposition, propose to give five days to delib- 
eration upon this question, 

Fifth—Resolved, That the majority report of the 

chairman of the committee on privileges and elec- 
tions, Senator Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, against 
a sixteenth amendment to secure the political rights 
of Woman, in its weakness shows the strength of our 
reform. It is not a statesman-like argument based 
upon reason and conviction, but the evasion of a 
demagogue. 
Sixth— Resolved, That the national effort to force 
citizenship on the Indians, the decision of Judge 
Choa‘e, and the United States circuit court of Califor- 
nia against the naturalization of the Chinese, and 
the denial of Congress to secure the snffrage to Wo 
man, are contradictory class legislation, dangerous to 
the stability of our institutions. 

Seventh— Whereas, Woman's rights and duties in all 
matters of legislation are the same as those of Man. 

Resolved, That the problems of Suffrage, labor, 

finance, international rights, internal improvements. 
theology and other great questions, can never be sat- 
isfactorily adjusted without the enlightened thought 
of Woman, and her voice in the councils of the na- 
tion, 
Eighth—Resolved, That the question of capital and 
labor is one of special interest tous. Man standing 
to Woman in the position of capitalist has robbed her 
through the ages of the resuits of her toil. No just 
settlement of this question can be attained until the 
rights of Woman to the proceeds of her labor in the 
family and elsewhere be recognized, and until she is 
welcomed into every industry on the basis of equal 
pay for equal work. 

_Ninth—Resolved, That as the duty of every indi- 
vidual is self-development, the lessons of self-sacrifice 
and obedience taught Woman by the Christian church 
have been fatal not only to her own highest interests, 
but through her have also dwarfed and degraded the 
race. 

Tenth— Resolved, That the fundamental principles 
of the Protestant Reformation, the right of individ- 
ual conscience and judgment in the interpretation of 
Scripture, ere conceded to and exercised by 
men alone, should low be claimed by women; and 
thatin her most vital interests Woman should no 
longer trust authority, but be guided by her own rea- 
ron. 

_ Eleventh—Resolved, That it is through the perver- 
Sion of the religious element in Woman, cultivating 
the emotions at the expense of her reason, playing 
upon her hopes and fears of the future, holding this 
life with all its high duties forever in abeyance to 
that which is to come, that she, and the children 
whom she has trained, have been so completely sub- 
jugated by priestcraft and superstition. 

Mrs, Stanton announced that discussion 
of these resolutions would now be in order. 

Mrs. Gage spoke upon the 9th and 10th 
resolutions, relative to the religious and nat- 
ural rights which ought to be conceded to 
women. Though obedience had been 
taught through the things suffered, she 
said that in the experience of Frederick 
Douglass, who had refused obedience to 
tyrannical mastery, a higher type of human 
life and action might be found. So was it 
with Woman; she ought to be strong enough 
and her ability sufliciently recognized, to 
warrant her in developing for herself inde- 
pendence of action and freedom of thought 
and principle. She also spoke of the false 
ideas of modesty which had been inculeated 
among womankind, restricting them from 
muscular or physical development, such as 
was open for men and boys to engage in. 

Frederick Douglass said that as ‘‘the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice” was the soul of Chris- 
tianity, and the soul of everything good, he 
would be in favor of amending this clause 
in the resolution discussed. 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott also spoke upon the 
same subject, distinguishing between true 
Christianity and theological creed. True 
righteousness and goodness were the only 
right for the correction of wrong. She be- 
lieved in the Scripture, ‘‘Behold, a new 
heaven and a new earth, for old things have 
passed away.” The fields were ripened for 
the harvest now, and the churches were be- 





coming, more and more ready to do away 





with verbal creeds, which were such an ele- 
ment of dissension among them. In her 
closing remarks, and just previous to her de- 
parture for the East, she said she wished to 
add her expression of gratitude to the Uni- 
tarian society who had so kin: ly ziven them 
the use of their edifice. She spoke of the 
fitness of this courtesy having been extend- 
ed by just such a denomination. 

The convention then arose in her honor, 
and in behalf of all of them, Frederick 
Douglass said to her, ‘‘Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Stanton then spoke on the amend- 
ment which Frederick Douglass hac advo- 
cated, and said that it was all very well for 
aman to arise and laud self-sacrifice, but 
when the sterner sex had tried only a por- 
tion of the self-sacrifice through which 
women had passed in centuries gone by, the 
too would be ready to advocate self-devel- 
opment in the place of self-sacrifice, of 
which they had enough. What she advo- 
cated was, that when any minister of the 
Gospel got up to preach the doctrine of 
Woman’s subjection and subjugation to 
man,—at such a time every woman within 
the church should arise and leave it; and 
just imagine all the brightness and variety 
withdrawn from a church congregation, 
and the men left sitting there, with none 
but the deep bass notes of the organ to ac- 
company their music! 

Mrs. Lucy Coleman wished to preach a 
short sermon, and her text would be ‘‘Fre4- 
erick Douglass on self sacrifice.” She 
might have held her peace, had a woman 
arisen and lauded self-sacrifice for women; 
but when a man did so, she could not. There 
was already too much of an impression 
abroad that humanity, and womankind es- 
pecially, must be held in obedience to other 
powers than the God within the individual 
soul. 

Frederick Douglass said that as he had 
meant it with reference to that resolution, 
he understood that there was no conflict 
between the lessons of self-sacrifice and 
those of self development; but the former 
only promoted the latter. 

Mrs. Slocum said the point was simply 
this—shall self-sacrifice for Woman be made 
worthy of her? The self-sacrifice which had 
been taught to Woman in the past had been 
giving her away. It was time now fora 
woman to be first a woman; after thata 
wife and mother, in such a position that, by 
self-development, they might have the 
judgement to know just how and what to 
sacrifice. 

Mrs. Sands, a venerable woman, arose 
and spoke in favor of the resolution discuss- 
ed. She said that as long ago as when she 
was three years old, in 1803, she remember- 
ed being taught this false and overdrawn 
idea of self-sacrifice for Woman. It was 
all wrong, and the change could not come 
too soon. 

Mrs. Dundore, of Baltimore, was the next 
speaker. She decried the absurd teach- 
ings concerning ‘‘the rib,” etc., of the gar- 
den, as well as concerning slavery of any 
kind, as advocated in holy writ. She believ- 
ed the present teachings of the church were 
detrimental to the cause of Woman, and 
thus to the common cause of humanity. 

A vote upon the ninth resolution resulted 
in its adoption. 

Mrs. Gage then moved the adoption of 
the remaining resolutions without discus- 
sion. 

This being contrary to the desire of the 
convention, the resolutions were considered 
one by one, 

Speaking upon the second resolution, 
Mr. Wilcox, of New York, said that the 
Woman’s movement was almost the only 
chivalrous one of the Nineteenth Century. 
In effect it said to the world, since men re- 
fuse to give women adequate protection, we 
propose to arm Weman with a weapon by 
which she could protect herself. That 
weapon was the ballot. 

Mrs. Gage continued the reading of the 
resolutions one by one, and they were adopt- 
ed as above, by the convention. 

Upon motion of Miss Anthony, a vote of 
thanks was tendered to the Unitarian socie- 
ty for the use of their church; the press of 
the city were also tendered a like grateful 
recognition. 

A long, but very interesting letter from 
Mrs. Abigail Bush, of California, who pre- 
sided at the first Woman Suffrage conven- 
tion, held in Rochester thirty years ago, 
was read by Mrs. Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Amy Post, who for the past forty 
years has been Rochester's warmest expo- 
nent of anti-slavery and liberty, religious 
and civil, was then introduced, in a few 
neat and appropriate remarks, by Frederic 
Douglass. 

In accordance with a request from Mrs. 
Post, whose voice was unequal to the occa- 
sion, Mrs. Lucy Coleman read some very 
interesting reminiscences which Mrs. Post 
had prepared. The paper was well received, 
us it deserved to be. 

Upon motion, the Convention then ad- 
journed, to reassemble at Corinthian hall in 
the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session, the first two 
speakers were Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, of 
Malden, Mass., and her daughter, Mrs, 
Harriet R. Shattuck, formerly assistant 
clerk of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. Their addresses and the con- 
cluding proceedings will appear next week. 

RIE Re lt 
MIDSUMMER iN GORHAM, N.H. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—Away from the dust 
and heat of the city, to the quiet of this 
mountain region. What a change! From 
my heart, I want to send you a whiff of this 
pure, bracing mountain air. 

As I lie in my hammock, I can see Mount 
Moriah and Mount Carter; the latter 5000 
feet high, and, cradled tenderly between 
them, the “Imp.” I recall, very forcibly, a 
paper read before the N. E. Women’s Club, 
on Mountains. There was one thing, which 
the writer did not tell us; what a wonderful 
lot of fun the clouds have, dancing and 
chasing over the mountains. Talk of the 
clouds of life, why I shall never hear that 
expression without a smile,—for here 





“The fleecy flocks of cloud-land lie 
Soft pastured on a summer sky.” 

Their gambols must have suggested the 
above lines, for as their shadows dance over 
Mount Moriah, and up and down Mount 
Carter, stopping so merrily to give the Imp 
a sly kiss, it reminds me of my young days, 
when I, too, played tag, and hide-and-seek. 
For these fleecy clouds will hide their shad- 
ows among the tangles of the mountains, 
to dart out from some unexpected corner. 
It is amusement enough for a midsummer 
afternoon to watch their varying form and 
play; to see the Imp smile when the sun 
lights up its side, then suddenly darken 
when the clouds run across his way. 

Last evening, I drove out at sunset to see 
the purple glory of the whole ridge. Let 
them sing :— 

“O the sweet Italian twilighte; O, the land of 
Italy.” 

I never saw anything more grandly beau- 
tiful than this panorama before me. It was 
wonderful to behold its infinite variety, ever 
changing, ever new, and always beautiful. 
I wished that all the stay-at-homes could 
take in its splendor. I could sympathize 
with Bierstadt. How he must revel in his 
mountains! I almost envy him, that he can 
carry in his eye such wonderful views, and 
then give them to us so truly. 

I came back to my cottage home, and 
was lulled to sleep by the sweet murmur of 
the Androscoggin. For, though the river 
is low at this time, it has not forgotten its 
pretty song, singing and laughing over its 
pebbly way. 

As 1 came in, I stopped to gather a lovely 
boquet of wild flowers, here very abundant, 
when my kind hostess suggested that I 
could have some roses from her garden. I 
told her that these were very precious; they 
were rarities to me; I could have roses all 
the year round. 

But I must tell you one word more of my 
mountain views, for my hammock is now 
on the other side of the house. Though I 
like sunshine, I prefer lying in the shade. 
At my right hand are the Androscoggin 
Hills. The grandest of these is Mount 
Hayes, so named in honor of a certain Mrs. 
Hayes, who was once associated as landlady 
in the management of the Hotel. She is 
gratefully remembered by all her guests, 
and certainly she has what looks to be, eter- 
nally, an enduring monument. Did she, 
think you, dream then of her future? Who 
knows? 

Now raise your head. Before you are 
the Randolph range, looking, in the soft 
far-away distance, ‘‘sodeeply, darkly, beau- 
tifully blue;” soft mezzotint blending. I 
really do not know which side, as I swing 
to and fro, is the prettier,—the north-east, 
or the west. But this I can say, they are all 
grandly beautiful, and when we realize that 
we are at the junction of two rivers (Andros- 
coggin and Peabody,) and are eight hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, we can 
realize fully that it is a great change of 
temperature from Boston air. Come one, 
Come all, and try it! SEPEESS. 

oe 
A WOMAN READING GREEK IN THE 
WOODS OF MAINE. 





In a communication to the Boston 7ran 
script, Miss Mary W. Mitchell says: ‘‘Every 
one knows that there are women enough 
who can teach the Latin and mathematics 
in any college preparatory course. Some 
of us have seen women do this over and 
over again; but there seems to be a doubt 
in the minds of these good men in regard 
to the ability of women to teach Greek. 
Now, any Massachusetts school man who 
has taken the pains to carefully investigate 
this subject knows very truly that there are 
at the present time at least a dozen lady 
teachers in Maine and Massachusetts, who, 
unaided by the Boston Latin School and un- 
aided by the Harvard College, have attained 
by the use of their own brains such pro- 
ficiency in the Greek and Latin languages, 
that either one of them is more likely to fit 
girls for college, systematically and thor- 
oughly, than the average Harvard graduate. 
For my part, I have yet to see the young 
man fresh from Harvard College, who can 
turn the prose of Plato or the poetry of 
Pindar, @schylus, or Euripides into ele- 
gant English with a facility anda readi- 
ness equaling that of the young woman 
whom I met, last year, among the pines of 
Northern Maine. I doubt if any one of 
those sojourners forasummer, who listened 
with me, as we sat around the camp-fire one 
evening in August, while she translated 
from the Greek that wonderful creation of 
Eschylus, ‘The Prometheus Bound,’ will 
soon forget the eager, breathless attention 
of those Maine lumbermen who composed 
her audience. I recall, certainly, very viv- 
idly, my own great delight when the college 
President who was one of our party, after 
having peeped carefully at her book through 
his spectacles, came to me and announced 
that she was really reading out of a book 
written in Greek. ‘It is perfectly wonder- 
ful,’ he said, ‘how well she does render the 
play. I have heard it a thousand times be- 
fore, but I never really listened to it until 
to-night.’ He had a long talk with her the 
next morning, and he came back and re- 
ported, ‘What that girl don’t know about 
Greek syntax and prosody isn’t worth know- 
ing.’ LI suppose he exaggerated a little, for 








the well of Greek literature seems very deep 
to the most of us; but I do know that she 
read schylus as if she understood her 
subject thoroughly—read as if her soul was 
in it, and so carried us along with her by 
her own enthusiasm, that she became, for 
the hour, a real power in our lives, just as 
she was a power in the daily lives of those 
rough men about her,and just as she would 
be a wonderful power for culture in the 
lives of any young girls whose education 
she might undertake. And this woman is 
only one of many available women, whose 
desire for a classical education has com. 
pelled them to break through the crust of 
conventionalities, and through artificial bar- 
riers, and draw unto themselves the thine 
which they so earnestly desired. I said 
available women; perhaps it would be near- 
er the truth to say that they would be avail- 
able for school purposes, if they could be 
allowed to do their work under as happy 
conditions as are granted to men.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES, | 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. M., to 
five P. M., for reading and conversation. 


Waitham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. Special care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 

Waltham, Mass. 3m28 





ROYAL Bowne 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(2" The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. Itwill keep any length of time in any climate. 





ADVERTISER’S INDEX. - 
piypmatont Instruction.—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


Photographers,.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


, Bostaacant.—Ressel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


KE. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 A. M., and2to4pPp.m. ly10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 











DO NOT 


BE DECEIVED! 
SPOOL SILKS sold by number do not furnish a3 
much Silk for the price paid, as do the 


LETTERED SPOOLS 


OF THE 


CORTICELLI 


50 and 100 Yards, 


Spools of No. 70, whica number corresponds to 
letter A in size of thread, contains only seventy 
yards of Silk, and all coarser numbers much less, 
number of yards corresponding to size of thread 
while all sizes of 


Corticelli 100 Yards 


Are warranted to have, 


(00 Yards of First Quality Silk 


ON EACH SPOOL. 
Ask for 


CORTICELL! SILK 


And see that you get it. It is well known throughout 
the continent. 


Boston Office 18 Summer St. 
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